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PROPAGANDA OF REACTION 


For a generation men and women have been gaining faith and 
spiritual uplift from the historical study of the Scriptures. Bible 
teaching in Sunday schools, colleges, and theological seminaries 
has been liberated and inspired by the proper method of study. 
The sciences have taught us how God works in nature, and history 
has corroborated the revelation in Jesus Christ. For those who 
have shared in this movement the Bible is today more precious, 
religion is more inevitable, and Jesus Christ is of more significance 
both to individuals and to the social order. Churches have never 
been so evangelically open-minded, religion has never been so 
respected by friend and feared by foe. 

Unfortunately, this educational process is only partial. 
Although it has extended itself into the Sunday-school literature, 
its very success has consolidated its opponents—but in a new 
field. The older issue was Genesis; today it is the book of Reve- 
lation. In the interest of revival movements, the religious forces 
of city after city have been organized by those who regard evolu- 
tion and higher criticism as damnable infidelity, who preach the 
physical and immediate return of Jesus Christ in the sky, who 
oppose efforts to extend Christian principles to social reconstruc- 
tion, and who make the study of the Bible an ingenious exposition 
of prophecy for the purpose of proving that the end of the world is 
at hand. 

Such propaganda is possible because earnest Christian people 
do not realize the dangers which lie within it. These dangers do not 
lie in this or that man, in vulgarity of language, or in personal 
peculiarities. They are not derived from that noble orthodoxy 
which has grown with the centuries and has been defended by 
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scholars and reformers. The new danger is in the organization 
by evangelistic forces of theological propaganda which identifies 
Christianity as a power to save men with a vituperative assault 
upon modern science; which divorces the churches from intellectual 
leadership in social reform and religion; which leads Christian 
life toward schism. Should this mobilization of theological and 
religious reaction succeed, Protestantism would become dangerous 
to intellectual and religious liberty. 

Evidently we have here something more than mere theological 
conservatism. Such positions have repeatedly been condemned by 
orthodox bodies and teachers. Rather we have an open issue as to 
the very nature of Christianity itself. To believe in Jesus Christ 
as a savior must we believe all that an unscientific, Jewish, impe- 
rialistic world believed about him? To be Christians must we 
repudiate all progress except in commercial lines ? 


Christianity is too true to be ruined by any such reactionary 
propaganda. Never have the gospel’s fundamental positions been 
better understood and its principles more intelligently applied than 
at present. These principles are of God. They will continue to 
gather force, and those who appreciate and apply them intelligently 
will gain in number and in influence. 

But will these modern Christians stay within the churches? 
That is a question to be settled by the future alone. For our own 
part we have no doubt as to the outcome. The church of today, 
like the church of Origen and Augustine, will refuse to sever reason 
and faith, knowledge and prayer, the gospel and culture. 

But such a church must guard itself against its present danger. 
It must see that religious thought be true to the entire will of God 
wherever revealed, that the Bible be not used as a means by which to 
obscure the gospel, and that men of evangelical spirit shall refuse 
to be coerced into allegiance to propaganda which, however 
defended by its apologists on the ground of the conversion of 
individuals threatens to substitute obscurantism for truth, apoca- 
lyptic vagaries for social transformation, literalism for orthodoxy, 
and a peculiar theory of inspiration for evangelical faith. 


PENOLOGY AND ATONEMENT 


REV. JAMES E. GREGG 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


The more we study theology the more we see that it is transcendentalized politics. 
We extend into the field of religion the practices to which we have become accustomed 
outside of religion. These practices we are very apt to take as self-evident truth, and we 
are sometimes surprised when we are shown what they really are. Here as in so many 
other places a refusal to think conventionally is at first sight rather startling. Yet facts 


are facts whether we have seen them or not. 


A minister of the younger generation, 
in choosing the hymns which his congre- 
gation shall sing, is likely quite regularly 
to omit certain verses of favorite hymns, 
and certain other hymns altogether. 
If he analyzes the material which he 
thus habitually seeks to exclude from 
the worshiping minds of his people, he 
will be likely to find that most of it 
refers to the blood of Christ, shed for 
the remission of our sins. Somehow 
or other a great many of us nowadays 
cannot sing with glad conviction and 
whole-hearted sincerity 


Just as I am, without one plea, 
But that Thy blood was shed for me; 


or 

Jesus my Shepherd is, 

*Twas He that loved my soul, 

’Twas He that washed me in His blood, 
*Twas He that made me whole; 

And His the blood that can for all atone, 
And set me faultless there before the throne; 


or 

Let the water and the blood 

From Thy wounded side that flows, 
Be of sin the double cure, 

Save from wrath and make me pure. 


Cf. R. M. Jones, The Double Search, p. 59. 


William Cowper’s hymn beginning: 
There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Emmanuel’s veins: 
And sinners plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains. 
is said to have been repeated with in- 
tense satisfaction by Daniel Webster 
on his deathbed; but it does not now 
appeal either to the taste or to the 
intelligence of thoughtful Christians. 
This growing aversion to the old- 
fashioned phraseology of the atonement 
is not due only to the fact that the sym- 
bol of blood is offensive to our sensibili- 
ties—connoting to us death, whereas 
to the Hebrews it connoted life. It is 
also due to the fact that the traditional 
theories of the atonement are more and 
more felt to be superstitious, heathenish,* 
unreal, repellent, incredible. To begin 
with the earliest of these theories, we 
cannot accept the notion that Christ’s 
death was a ransom paid by God to 
Satan, who otherwise would have con- 
tinued to hold the whole human race 
under his power. Almost all the Fathers 
of the early church, from Irenaeus down 
to Gregory the Great, took delight in 
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expounding this theory, setting forth the 
bargain as a divine snare, by which Satan 
was cheated: for he proved not strong 
enough to hold the Son of God in hell. 
Gregory of Nyssa declares that “like a 
skilful fisherman, God veiled the divine 
nature of his Son beneath human flesh, 
in order to catch Satan by the hook of 
his divinity. The latter, like a greedy 
fish, swallowed both bait and hook.”* 

Anselm’s view, that man owes to 
God a perfect obedience, and that in 
sinning against the infinite Being he 
incurs an infinite debt, which only a 
God-man can pay, and which Christ 
accordingly has paid for us all—this 
“commercial” explanation suited the 
mind of the Middle Ages, and is still 
reflected in many of the phrases of 
hymns and sermons. But it is really 
derived from two feudal ideas: first, 
the honor which is owed to one’s suze- 
rain; secondly, the necessity of either 
punishment or satisfaction for every 
offense;? and it leads logically into 
antinomianism. For if all that men 
owe to God has been paid by Christ, they 
owe him nothing more, and may do as 
they please henceforth. 

Nor is the “governmental” theory, 
first elaborated by Grotius, much more 
reasonable to our minds. According 
to this view, Christ suffered as an 
example, to vindicate and uphold the 
majesty of the divine law, which de- 
manded that’ some punishment should 
be inflicted upon some one for the trans- 
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gressions of humanity. Christ’s death 
is not thought of as a compensation, or as 
a substitution, or as a satisfaction, but 
simply as a demonstration of divine jus- 
tice. Yet, one instinctively asks, what 
kind of justice is it which is exemplified 
and glorified by the punishment of an 
innocent victim? Shall not the Judge 
of all the earth do right? And is this 
right ? 

The slightly modernized statement 
of the Calvinistic view* by one of the 
chief exponents of Princeton theology, 
Dr. Charles Hodge, may be next cited: 

Human sovereigns pardon criminals; 
earthly parents forgive their children. If 
the penalty of the law could be as easily 
remitted in the divine government, then it 
would not follow from the fact that all men 
are sinners that they cannot be forgiven 


‘on the ground of their repentance and 


reformation. The Scriptures, however, 
assume that if a man sins he must die. On 
this assumption all their representations and 
arguments are founded. Hence the plan 
of salvation which the Bible reveals sup- 
poses that the justice of God which renders 
the punishment of sin necessary has been 
satisfied. Mén can be pardoned and 
restored to the favor of God, because 
Christ was set forth as an expiation for their 
sins, through faith in his blood; because he 
was made a curse for us; because he died, the 
just for the unjust, because he bore our 
sins in his own body on the tree; and be- 
cause the penalty due to us was laid on him. 
It is clear, therefore, that the Scriptures 
recognize the truth that God is just, in 
the sense that he is determined by his 


1 Or. catech., 24, quoted by A. Sabatier, The Doctrine of ihe Atonement, English translation, 


pp. 66, 145. 
2 A. Sabatier, of. cit., p. 70. 


3B. P. Bowne, Studies in Christianity, p. 118. 


4On the whole, it seems fair to say that the Protestant reformers rested their theories of the 
atonement upon Anselm’s, though they emphasized the idea of punishment rather than that of 


satisfaction. 
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moral excellence to punish all sin, and, there- 
fore, that the satisfaction of Christ which 
secures the pardon of sinners is rendered 
to the justice of God. Its primary and 
principal design is neither to make a moral 
impression upon the offenders themselves, 
nor to operate didactically on other intelli- 
gent creatures, but to satisfy the demands 
of justice. 

As Dr. Hodge elsewhere remarks, 
“everything depends on what is meant 
by justice. If (as Leibnitz declared) 
justice is ‘benevolence guided by wis- 
dom’... . the work of Christ .... 
may be simply a means of reformation, 
or of moral impression. ... . ” But 
if we are to think of the justice of God 
as being “‘vindicatory,” i.e., as reward- 
ing goodness and punishing wickedness 
purely because of their inherent merit or 
demerit, ‘then the work of Christ must 
be a satisfaction of justice in that sense 
of the term.”? 

We are here in sight of the inmost 
knot of the whole tangled problem. 
Everything does depend on what you 
mean by justice. If you hold that all 
evil-doing must be rewarded by the in- 
fliction of a supposedly appropriate 
amount of suffering, without regard 
either to the past or to the future, then 
you may be able to believe that God is 
just in requiring the crucifixion of his 
innocent Son as an expiation of the sin 
of the world. But the reason why most 
of us find this theory of the atonement 


t Sys. Theol., II, 492 f. 


incredible and horrible is that we do not 
accept either the idea of justice or the 
idea of God which it presupposes. 

We start out in all our religious 
thinking today with the words “Our 
Father.” Whatever else God may or 
may not be, we are sure that he is 
somehow that. Consequently we find 
it easy to believe that it was because he 
so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever 
should believe on him might not perish, 
but have eternal life. Consequently, 
again, we recognize in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son a true picture of God’s 
way with men. If certain verses from 
the Epistle to the Romans are quoted 
as contradicting the teaching of this 
parable, and we are told that we must 
choose between St. Paul and Christ, 
we shall not hesitate which master to 
follow. But we shall have a strong 
feeling that such a conflict of authori- 
ties is apparent rather than real; that 
St. Paul was simply speaking in the 
figures which were most familiar and 
expressive to him. He was a Jew, and 
consequently the altar-ritual was to 
him brimful of divine meaning, as it 
cannot be to you and to me.’ 

Furthermore, whether we realize it or 
not, most of us have thrown overboard 
the pagan notion that justice is properly 
retributive, or, as Dr. Hodge calls it, 
vindicatory. Both of these are more 


2 0p. cit., II, 490. 


3“There is no doubt that the Hebrew people, whose religion was so intensely objective, held 
it in a manner of literality that involved real misconception. They saw nothing in it but the al- 
tars, priests, confessions, sprinklings, and smoking fires; and these they called their atonement, or 
the covering of their sin, as if there were some outward moment in the things themselves—taken 
outwardly these were the religion. But meantime there was a power in these . . . . and the out- 
ward moment of the rite, which was a fiction, had yet an inward moment correspondent thereto, 
which made the fiction truthful.”,—Bushnell, God in Christ, p. 252. 
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respectable looking words than the 
word revengeful; but that is what they 
mean—nothing more, nothing less. 
Vengeance may be exacted by an indi- 
vidual man, or by the state, or, as has 
been supposed, by an angry God. But 
it is the same barbarous motive in 
each case—“an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth.” It was permitted 
to the ancient Hebrews by Moses 
because of the hardness of their hearts; 
but it was swept away by Christ. His 
law is the law of love." 

The whole progress of penology 
throughout the Christian era has been 
in the direction pointed out by our Lord. 
Dr. Frederick H. Wines distinguishes 
four stages in the evolution of the 
criminal law: (1) vengeance or retribu- 
tion; (2) repression; (3) reformation or 
rehabilitation; (4) prevention. He 
shows that “retaliation, at first a private 
right, became, in the lapse of time, a 
public duty.’”? In early times “the 
fundamental principle of morality is 
reciprocity. .... The primitive man 
could not see why if we are to return 
benefits we are not to return injuries 
upon the same basis of give and take. 
Accordingly, the instinct of retaliation is 
one of the deepest instincts in human 
nature; it survives even in the civilized 
man.”’3 

Now this ancient and essentially 
barbarous and un-Christian idea of 
punishment as retribution or revenge 
has persisted, amazing as it seems, 
through the whole development of 
Christian doctrine down to compara- 
tively recent times. Dr. Hodge seems 
as full of itas Augustine or Aquinas. He 

* Cf. Jones, op. cit., pp. 68 f. 
2 Punishment and Reformation, p. 7. 
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affirms without hesitation that neither 
the reformation of the offender nor the 
prevention of crime is the primary end 
of punishment. If this were so, justice, 
he says, would be merged into benevo- 
lence.‘ 

Once again Dr. Hodge is right. 
Since we have now learned—and, thanks 
to Mr. Thomas Mott Osborne, are hav- 
ing the lesson impressed upon our minds 
with a new vividness—that the chief 
ends of punishment are the reformation 
of the wrongdoer and the prevention of 
further wrongdoing, we are able to see, 
more clearly than ever, that justice and 
kindness do coalesce as each rises into 
perfection. They lose their separateness 
and cease to contradict each other as 
they are taken up and transformed into 
love. This would seem to be the mean- 
ing of the strange parable of the Laborers 
in the Vineyard, in which the lord of the 
vineyard pays those who have worked 
but one hour the same wage as those 
who have toiled from early morning 
and have borne the burden of the day 
and the scorching heat. It seems un- 
fair, and we sympathize with the tired 
men who protest. But the teaching of 
the story points to God’s justice, which 
discerns motives and intentions, which 
can value the will for the deed, and is 
therefore able to be compassionate and 
kind. 

In our modern courts and prisons we 
are slowly but surely working toward 
this ideal of a justice which is also merci- 
ful, and is consummated in love. The 
probation system, the indeterminate 
sentence, and the juvenile court are all 
illustrations of the new penology, which 
3 Ibid., p. 31. 

4 Op. cit., I, 417-19. 
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seeks neither the death nor the misery of 
the sinner, but rather that he may turn 
from his wickedness and live; which 
looks hopefully toward the future, and 
considers with painstaking care what is 
best for the wrongdoer and what is best 
for the community, and not at all how 
much suffering should be inflicted to 
balance in some sense the harm which 
the misdeed has caused. Revenge, even 
in the name of justice, is not thought of. 
Yet severity is frequently necessary— 
frequently the kindest treatment that 
can be given. Just as we are disgusted 
with a father who spoils his children, 
by disregarding or lightly excusing 
their misdemeanors, so we are disgusted 
with a judge who acts as if the new 
justice meant good-natured indulgence 
of evil. Rather it means such an 
utter intolerance of evil that it is un- 
willing to release an offender until he 
is cured, made over, changed into a 
decent, upright, trustworthy member of 
society. 

The orthodox theologians of the 
church, we remember, once clung tightly 
to an obsolete cosmology. But Co- 
pernicus and Galileo made them let go— 
after a while. Many of them are still 
clinging nowadays to an obsolete penol- 
ogy, a conception of God’s justice which 
is inhuman, and therefore incredible. 
Once the human mind lets go the delu- 
sion that justice and mercy are in con- 
flict, all the time-worn fallacies about 
the atonement—the ransom theory, the 


debt theory, the governmental theory, 
and all that belongs with them—will 
come tumbling down in ruins, and will 
settle quietly into one more of the 
many theological rubbish-heaps which 
are among the way-marks of the progress 
of Christianity. 

But what will be left? What theory 
can we count upon tostand firm? Quite 
clearly, as it would seem, the ethical 
theory of the atonement is the one for the 
future. Sometimes it has been spoken 
of as “‘the moral-influence”’ theory, and 
often with a disparaging suggestion of 
weakness. But this is unjust. To hold 
that God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself because of his love, 
and through the sacrifice of the cross, has 
nothing enervating about it. As Bush- 
nell said, ‘‘A first consideration in the 
restoration of man is that he be made 
to see the iron substructure of eternal 
government jutting up around him and 
hear it reverberating under his feet.’ 
But there is nothing sterner than the 
tragedy of self-sacrificing love. 

Indeed, as August Sabatier has elo- 
quently shown, the call to accept an 
atonement which is spiritual, and not 
commercial or legal, is the same high 
summons which the prophets have 
voiced through all the ages. The priests 
have set forth ritual and sacrament 
and institutional order as the symbols of 
duty. These have their undeniable 
place and value. But the weightier 
matters of the law are something else. 


® Yet Clement of Alexandria discerningly said: ‘‘Men ask how God can be good and kind if he 
is angry and punishes? They should remember that punishment is for the good of the offender and 
for the prevention of evil.”"—Paed. I, viii. Quoted by Hodge, op. cit., I, 419. 

“Plato held that the proper end of punishment is not merely to render to the guilty their due, 
but at the same time to make them better.”—Wines, op. cit., p. 120. 


2 Christ in Theology, p. 236. 
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God’s forgiveness requires a humble and 
contrite heart. 


What unto me is the multitude of your 
sacrifices, saith the Lord: I have had 
enough of the burnt offerings of rams, 
and the fat of fed beasts. .... Bring no 
more vain oblations; incense is an abomina- 
tion unto me..... Wash you, make you 
clean; put away the evil of your doings 
from before mine eyes; cease to do evil; 
learn to do well; seek justice, relieve the 
oppressed, judge the fatheriess, plead for 
the widow. 


All the other prophets gave expression 
to protests like Isaiah’s; “all denied the 
religious and moral value of sacrifices, 
all absolutely rejected their objective 
efficacy for atonement.”* 

It is immediately evident that the 
teaching of our Lord follows out this 
same line of truth. He speaks of his 
death as “a ransom,” to be sure, but 
this is merely a traditional Jewish 
picture-word, no more to be taken 
literally than our word “self-sacrifice,” 
which suggests to no one the burning of 
one’s body on an altar. The whole 
spirit of our Lord’s words and deeds 
plainly proves to us that he thought of 
God’s forgiveness as conditioned only 
by the repentance and faith of the sinner. 
No satisfaction, oblation, propitiation, 
or expiation of any sort is required of the 
Prodigal Son; and that parable has 
always been rightly regarded as the heart 
of the Gospel. God does not need to 
be reconciled to man; man needs to be 
reconciled to God. ‘“God’s external 


t A, Sabatier, op. cit., p. 31. 
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treatment of us no doubt may change 
with changes in ourselves. But we need 
to insist that his inner mind, the prin- 
ciple on which his treatment of us is 
based, never changes. That principle 
is always Love, and Love only.’” 

Since God’s love, like the wisest and 
truest human love that we know, is 
strong and firm and utterly uncom- 
promising toward evil, we can under- 
stand that his forgiveness does not 
remove the natural penalties of sin. The 
reformed drunkard is handicapped for 
the rest of his days by a weakened body; 
the converted gambler sees his children 
growing up without the education which 
they deserve, because his vice has kept 
them in poverty. Forgiveness is a per- 
sonal and spiritual reconciliation; it 
cannot blot out the past, or the physical 
consequences of the past. But it does 
bring the soul back into light and joy 
and freedom and peace. 

The crowning wonder of God’s love 
is its revelation in Christ. His incarna- 
tion and his atonement are parts of the 
same whole. God is with us at Bethle- 
hem and on Calvary. But the distinc- 
tive meaning of the cross is that God’s 
love was and is ever ready even to suffer 
on our behalf, that we may be drawn 
back to Him. That is why the self- 
sacrifice of Christ, beyond every other 
martyrdom, beyond every other heroic 
death, beyond every other deed of loyal 
devotion, is mighty to lift men out of 
their sins and to lead them into eternal 
life. 


2 W. H. Moberly, Foundations, p. 305. 
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RIVAL INTERPRETATIONS OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


‘IIL PROTESTANTISM—(Concluded) 


GEORGE CROSS, PH.D. 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rochester, New York 


2. The Protestant Religious Spirit 

A classic expression of the inner reli- 
gious life of Protestantism is found in 
the answer to the first question in the 
Heidelberg Catechism: ‘What is thy 
only comfort in life and in death?” 
Answer: 


That I, with body and soul, both in life 
and in death, am not my own, but belong to 
my faithful Saviour Jesus Christ, who with 
his precious blood has fully satisfied for all 
my sins, and redeemed me from all the power 
of the devil; and so preserves me that with- 
out the will of my Father in heaven not a 
hair can fall from my head; yea, all things 
must work together for my salvation. 
Wherefore, by his Holy Spirit, he also 
assures me of eternal life, and makes me 
heartily willing and ready henceforth to live 
unto him. 


In this popular statement the three 
great mountain peaks of the Protestant 
religious consciousness stand out clearly 
—loyalty to a personal God, confidence in 
the orderly course of the universe, the sense 
of inner worth. The different Protestant 
communions vary in the intelligence and 
firmness with which they hold to these 
fundamentals and in the emphasis they 
place upon them, respectively, but these 
convictions are characteristic of them all. 

First: The religion of the Protestant 
consists primarily in the consciousness of 


the immediate personal relation with God. 
In the answer to the first question of 
the Westminster Shorter Catechism it 
is stated theologically: ‘What is the 
chief end of man?” Answer: “Man’s 
chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy 
him forever.” Here there is no blind 
or confused groping after an unknowable 
essence of deity or divinity, no vague 
surmise of the presence of an ineffable 
Somewhat, of a Silence or Abyss beyond 
all the range of human intelligence, but 
the affirmation of a direct contact with a 
personality as real and as definite in his 
existence as we are. Protestant the- 
ology may not have lived up to this 
standard always, but this is the Protes- 
tant faith. There can be no toleration 
of an effort to interpose anything be- 
tween God and the soul, for this would 
be an insult to the divine prerogative and 
an injury to the human spirit. God 
reveals himself to man and confers good 
gifts upon him according to his own will. 
Man prays to God directly and obeys 
or disobeys on his own behalf. Hence 
the Protestant love for simplicity in 
worship. Hence the sternness with 
which the Protestants repudiated the 
mediatorial system of the Catholic 
church—its spurious sacraments, its 
prescribed devotions, its priestly inter- 
cessions and absolutions, its saints, its 
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holy seasons of fasts and feasts, and its 
legalistic regulations—not merely be- 
cause they were absurd and vain, but 
because they were profane and wicked, 
a violation of the rights of man and a 
usurpation of the authority of God. 
Hence the determination of Protestants 
to reduce the tangled mass of teachings 
and usages that had held the multitudes 
so long in spiritual bondage, to the 
simplicity that they believed to have 
existed in the original faith of Christians. 
Hence also their repudiation of ecclesi- 
astical authority in favor of the real 
authority of those Scriptures that came 
directly from God. 

The religious view of God carried with 
it a religious view of the Bible. The 
demand for certainty in our relations 
with God implied a need for a pure 
expression of his will. This the Protes- 
tants found in the Christian (and Jewish) 
Scriptures. Whatever we may now say 
as to the value of the presuppositions 
with which they approached the study of 
the Bible or as to the value of their 
methods of interpretation, there can be 
no doubt that they made an honest 
attempt to understand its true and 
original meaning, and that not in the 
interest of historical or literary knowl- 
edge, but in the interest of their religious 
faith. They revered it as the “pure 
word of God” and sought to obey its 
instructions as the commands of God. 
The Catholic church had utilized the 
Bible in the interest of a system, but 
the Protestants sought to find in it the 
disclosure of the mutual approach of 
God and man, and to them largely 
we owe the exaltation of its religious 
value, even if, as we must confess, they 
often subordinated it to a system of 
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doctrines partly derived from another 
source. 

The Protestant religious spirit moved 
between a negative and a positive pole. 
The negative pole was a sense of ill- 
desert. The catechumen who studied the 
Heidelberg Confession learned to speak 
of “my sins” in the very first sentence 
he uttered. The sense of sin lay heavily 
on the conscience of those believers. 
The language of the Fifty-first Psalm was 
spontaneous to them and it was often on 
their lips. They accepted from Catholi- 
cism and Augustine the doctrine of 
original sin because it seemed to utter 
the truth of their experience, and they 
intensified its meaning and tried to take 
it in its most fearful sense. When they 
spoke of sin it was not a metaphysical de- 
fect or want of true knowledge they had 
particularly in mind, but the contrast 
of the human character when they con- 
templated the holiness of God. Sin 
was moral, it was rebellion, it was 
spiritual turpitude, it was _ ill-desert; 
and they could find no better expression 
of its unworthiness than the Catholic 
doctrine of an endless hell of torment. 
Nevertheless, when they thought of 
God, the principal emphasis was not 
upon sin. 

The positive pole of the Protestant 
religious spirit was a consciousness of 
being the recipient of grace. Here these 
believers followed Augustine and, like 
him, they emphasized the greatness of 
their sin all the more because they be- 
lieved that thereby they exalted the 
divine grace. The sense of sin was only 
the dark background of the picture of 
their inner life. Their spirit was not 
gloomy in the end but it was filled with a 
joyful confidence. This is what made 
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their tremendous achievements possible. 
They were filled with the feeling of 
dependence on God, but it was not the 
dependence of the mere suppliant or 
beggar, or of the hopeless criminal on 
his way to the gallows. It was the 
dependence of one who was aware that 
the divine love had flowed out upon him 
and made him a being of the higher order. 
It was the dependence of the loved one 
upon the lover, such a dependence as 
finds its best expression in a loyal and 
hearty self-surrender. “I, with body 
and soul, both in life and in death, am 
not my own, but belong to my faithful 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” This is one of 
the things that made the doctrine of 
election and predestination so dear to 
them; it confirmed the assurance of the 
divine favor. 

This union of the sense of sin and the 
assurance of grace rested on a vision of 
the cross of Christ. It was not that 
they contemplated the picture of his 
suffering as valuable for its own sake. 
It was not that they were trying, after 
the Catholic fashion, to repeat in their 
own souls the agonies of Jesus on the 
cross as the perfection of asceticism, but 
it was because they believed that ‘‘ where 
sin abounded grace did abound the more 
exceedingly,” and in the suffering of 
Christ they saw this principle in opera- 
tion as an act of God himself. It was 
not the suffering of the cross so much as 
its moral significance that made it the 
center of their faith. They could live 
henceforth confidently and trustfully 
because this supreme gift assured all 
other good. 

Secondly: The faith of Protestantism 
appears in its attitude of assured confi- 
dence rather than trembling anxiety toward 


the course of the world. While mysticism 
sought to scorn the world, while Catholi- 
cism viewed it mostly with mingled fear 
and contempt, Protestantism takes a 
positive religious interest in it. Not- 
withstanding the occasional lapses of 
Calvinists, and notwithstanding the 
perpetuation of their Catholic inherit- 
ance of the view that nature had been 
corrupted and that the ills of this life 
are made great in order that our hearts 
might be weaned from it and prepared 
for the world to come, the Protestants 
drew great spiritual comfort and inspira- 
tion from the contemplation of the world 
of nature and of man. Lacking the 
modern scientific view of the constancy 
of nature, they enjoyed a religious an- 
ticipation of it in the conviction that 
events in the material world—from the 
movements of a planet to the stirrings 
of a blade of grass—and events of human 
history, even of the most trifling and 
seemingly fortuitous kind—from the 
bad deeds of wicked men to the sublimest 
sacrifices of good men—came under the 
direct control of an unerring and kind 
Providence. It was in no spirit of cold 
speculation or fatalism that the West- 
minster Confession asserted that ‘God 
from all eternity did, by the most wise 
and holy counsel of his own will, freely 
and unchangeably ordain whatsoever 
comes to pass,”’ but because it was, as 
Calvin held, the essential postulate of 
“the inestimable felicity of a pious 
mind.” It was not that these people had 
consciously worked out a speculative 
view of the universe or fancied that they 
could demonstrate the truth of such 
a hypothesis, but because they had a 
consciousness of the indispensability of 
the divine presence at all times. They 
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must see God everywhere in order to 
be at peace in the midst of the turmoils 
of their time. What seemed inexpli- 
cable in a world that he made they felt 
must be governed “by the secret 
counsel of God.” Everything in the 


world had a religious significance to 


them. Even inanimate objects “exert 
their force only in so far as directed by 
the immediate hand of God.” They 
were not unaware of the danger to faith 
and to morality in such a view, but they 
were willing to endure those risks for 
the sake of the assurance it gave that 
“all things must work together for my 
salvation.” This abiding sense of sub- 
jection, with all things, to God’s will 
was quite in keeping with the Protestant 
conviction that there was free access 
to him in every place and all the world 
was a sanctuary. 
Thirdly: Protestant religious faith 
embraced a consciousness of holy inspira- 
tion, purification of heart, and strength of 
will. The Protestants felt themselves 
superior to Catholics because the latter 
fell back on a belief in the mysterious 
gifts supposedly communicated in sym- 
bols, and lacked that “secret testimony 
of the Spirit’ that gave the light of noon- 
day to the human soul. It is true that 
utterances of Protestant piety abound 
in confessions of utter unworthiness and 
even worthlessness, but that was meant 
to refer to men apart from the grace of 
God—which was not their true self. It 
was this that enabled the Protestants to 
dispense with the absolution of priests, 
the mediation of saints, and the voice of 
the church to certify the truth to them, 
because they had the truth within them, 
because they felt that a pure heart could 
never receive punishment from God, and 


because he who receives the divine assur- 
ance of blessedness in his soul can accept 
no other. Hence it was that they so 
often—extravagantly, it seems to us— 
regarded those who opposed their con- 
victions as ipso facto enemies of God. 
Their doctrine of the Scriptures became 
a protection to them against the dangers 
of fanaticism to which such a faith made 
them subject. Indeed, it must be 
pointed out that they went so far as to 
persecute with extreme severity those 
who carried this sense of the indwelling 
of the divine Spirit to the whole length, 
and it sometimes became a very weak 
factor in Protestant life. 


3. The Protestant Estimate of Hu- 
man Life—Its Moral Outlook 


It will hardly be contended that 
people who were ready to put men into 
prisons or send them to death because of 
a refusal to accept their beliefs on the 
highest and most difficult of all ques- 
tions, or who regarded a large portion of 
the human race as heirs of the misdeeds 
of another and the inevitable conse- 
quences of those misdeeds by eternal 
divine decree and without their consent 
in advance, or who sentenced men to 
everlasting suffering for the glory of God, 
could have possessed the most exalted 
conception of the worth and sacredness 
of human life. Yet it is true that 
Protestantism maintained a high esti- 
mate of the human personality not- 
withstanding these shocking facts. In- 
deed, one might almost say that these 
very defects bear partial testimony 
to the dignity of the Protestant view 
of man. 

In the bloody persecution of Catholics 
and other “heretics,” the Protestants 
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proved that they had learned only too 
well the lesson that Catholicism had 
taught them. Human life appears of 
comparatively small account when it 
may be destroyed for a difference of 
opinion. On the continent of Europe in 
those days men generally felt small 
compunction on account of killing men 
for these differences. In England it was 
otherwise. Queen Mary was nicknamed 
“the Bloody,” though she had executed 
for their faith only two hundred and odd 
people. On the Continent she would 
have been regarded as rather merciful. 
The Protestant statesmen of Elizabeth’s 
reign declared that they had put none 
to death for their religious beliefs. But 
this was exceptional among Protestants. 
How it harmonized with the Protestant 
contention for the right of individual 
interpretation of Scripture cannot be 
shown. At the same time it does bear 
testimony to their view that men can 
be held responsible for their opinions. 
It is somewhat the same with the 
Protestant view of an endless hell. That 
Christian men should be able to face with 
comparative complacency the prospect of 
such a fate awaiting the majority of man- 
kind seems now incredible, or at least 
inexplicable. How can it be said that 
the human personality is sacred if it be 
true that “by the decree of God, for the 
manifestation of his glory, some men and 
angels are predestinated unto everlasting 
life, and others foreordained to everlasting 
death,” that “their number is so certain 
and definite that it cannot be either in- 
creased or diminished,” and that the 
second class “shall be cast into eternal 
torments”? And yet it must be said 
that this terrible doctrine can be taken, 
not so much as an essential view of 


Protestantism, but rather as a perversion 
of the profound conviction that the moral 
issues of a human life are so solemn that 
by nothing short of their eternal out- 
come can we estimate their meaning. 

Taking such statements, then, not as 
adequate or correct expressions of the 
fundamental Protestant estimate of the 
worth of human life, we may see in them 
a clue to the Protestant conviction in this 
regard. That is to say, the value of the 
human personality is based, not so much 
upon its aesthetical or its intellectual 
powers, as upon its ethical quality and 
its moral possibilities. Human destiny 
is twofold because there are just two 
alternatives before men, and these are 
morally determined. 

First: Human conduct must always be 
inter preted in its relation to a holy, com- 
manding will. This will has been re- 
vealed to men in an inviolable law— 
the everlasting “thou shalt” and its 
answer, “I ought.” This law, though 
manifold in its injunctions, is one in 
principle. A transgression of it in any 
one particular is a violation of the whole. 
It covers every relation in life and 
therefore it can be satisfied with nothing 
short of absolute holiness, unexceptional 
obedience. Its majesty is ineffable, its 
validity eternal! 

There can be no compromise with its 
demands. There can be no neutrality 
toward it, there can be no division of 
loyalty to it. There can be no middle 
ground between obedience and dis- 
obedience. Therefore there can be no 
trifling with it, no exceptions to the 
moral imperative, no slackening of its 
claims, no compounding of felonies. As 
every crime is a sin and every sin a 
crime, punishment must be without 
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compunction or reserve. The sanctions 
of the law are inevitable. The dual 
destiny is essential to its authority. 
This it was, more than anything else, 
that led to the severity with which the 
demoralizing practices of the Catholic 
church were repressed in Protestant 
countries. The sale of indulgences and 
other modes of bargaining with the 
moral law were not simply foolish and 
vain in the eyes of the Reformers, but 
they were wicked and deserving of 
punishment. Unfortunately, we must 
add, this same sternness of moral judg- 
ment had something to do with the 
extravagant penalties that were visited 
by the courts on delinquents in Protes- 
tant countries. The grandeur of the 
Protestant conscience was sometimes 
turned into a spectacle of horror. 

Secondly: While Catholicism accentu- 
ated the negative side of morality, Protes- 
tantism laid its emphasis on the positive 
side. It was not the qualities of renunci- 
ation, resignation, or self-obliteration 
that charmed the Protestant soul, but 
the exercise of the positive qualities 
of industry, courage, and determina- 
tion. The Kingdom of God was to 
be won, not by retirement from the 
tasks of common life, but in the vigorous 
prosecution of them. Among the saints 
of Protestantism were the men of affairs. 
So insistent were the Reformers on the 
highest standards for all that they re- 
pudiated the idea of a gradation among 
Christians according to the degree 
to which they severally conformed to 
an ideal. The demands of the standard 
of life were absolute. 

In this way the new form of Chris- 
tian faith inculcated in its adherents a 
deep self-respect, a self-affirmation that 


threatened at times to degenerate into 
self-assertion. The man was elevated 
consciously above the organizations or 
the society in which he found himself. 
Against the very institutions that had 
nurtured him he rose up in protest 
because of their defects. He judged and 
denounced the society that had con- 
served the very moral interests that he 
held dear, because it fell short of its own 
ideals. He went even farther. He 
challenged the very ideals to which he 
had been bred and called men to the 
higher. The Protestant was essentially 
a moral progressive, a reformer. He 
found no resting-place for his feet; 
he must ever go forward. Pure con- 
servatism was stagnation and stagnation 
was death, the very negation of the 
moral. It was natural, then, that 
division should occur in the Protestant 
ranks as they sought the higher ideals. 
It was healthful, too. For it was not 
conformity to type—much as some 
Protestants sought it—that gave Prot- 
estantism its solidity, but in the inner 
imperative to transcend all types it 
found its firmness and stability. For 
the soul of Protestantism was in the 
man and not in the system. “Here I 
stand, I can no otherwise,” said Luther 
before the Diet of Worms—the man con- 
fronting the system and in those very 
words placing beneath the system a bomb 
that blew it into fragments! 

Protestant morality is constructive. 
It builds from within rather than from 
without. It has more confidence in the 
power of personal initiative to work the 
good of humanity than in external re- 
straint or constraint. It seeks unity, 
but the unity that dreads uniformity; a 
unity into which men grow and not a 
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union that forbids growth. Thus, not- 
withstanding its oft-repeated theological 
dogma of human depravity, its confi- 
dence reposed in that very human nature 
which Catholicism had taught its leaders 
to describe as fallen and destitute of 
good. Hence the Protestant churches, 
while insisting that good works—such 
“good works” as the Catholic church 
required as the condition of salvation— 
were in no sense saving, demanded, 
nevertheless, that the fruits of salvation 
should be manifested by everyone in 
good works. The Calvinistic churches, 
in particular, exercised a severe disci- 
pline over their members and even found 
in good works the assurance of their 
divine election. 

Thirdly: The ethics of Protestantism 
stands for the wholesomeness and sanctity 
of the natural. Catholicism had put 
the stigma of uncleanness upon the 
natural. Natural modes of life and 
natural institutions were unholy until 
they had been brought under the cleans- 
ing power of the church’s sacraments. 
Even the wedded life and the propaga- 
tion of the race are traced to evil, that is, 
fleshly concupiscence, until by subjection 
to the sacrament of marriage the evil 
character of it is purged. But, not- 
withstanding the use of the sacrament 
of marriage, the highest life, true Chris- 


tian perfection, is found in celibacy. 


The wedded life, parenthood, are placed 
on a lower grade. The view of the 
natural institution of marriage carries 
with it a derogatory view of the other 
natural modes of life and the forms of 
their development, such as industry, 
trade, commerce, civil and political life, 
citizenship, the bearing of arms for one’s 
country. 
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From the first stages of its progress 
Protestantism consciously joined issue 
with Catholicism at this point. The 
Augsburg Confession argues: 

The commandments of God and the 
true worship of God are obscured when men 
hear that monks alone are in that state of 
perfection; because that Christian per- 
fection is this, to fear God sincerely, and, 
again, to conceive great faith and to trust 
assuredly that God is pacified toward us for 
Christ’s sake: to ask, and certainly to look 
for, help from God in all our affairs, accord- 
ing to our calling; and outwardly to do good 
works diligently and ¢o attend to our vocation. 
In these things doth true perfection and the 
true worship of God consist: it doth not con- 
sist in singleness of life, in beggary, or in vile 
apparel. [All italics are mine.] 

The Protestants saw that in the 
purity of the natural family relation the 
basis was laid for the purity of all those 
forms of industry and civil life which 
guard the family interest and supply the 
family’s needs. Here was the founda- 
tion of the view that the whole of human- 
ity may be regarded as one great family 
founded in nature and therefore divine. 

The Protestant sees the ideal of 
womanhood, not in the pale face and 
upturned eyes of her that wears the garb 
of the nun, but rather in the mother- 
heart and busy life of her who stands 
with uprolled sleeves before the washtub 
or rocks her baby to sleep in her 
arms or cares for the food and clothing 
of the inmates of the home. He sees 
the ideal of manhood, not in him of 
the shaven head or priestly gown who 
has scorned the love of the sexes, the 
affections and the trials of the home, 
the bargaining at the market-place, the 
administration of a city, or the execu- 
tion of law and justice in the state; but 
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he sees the truly Christian man in him 
of the brawny arm and busy brain who 
plunges into the common things of life 
as his Father’s business and finds the 
fulfilment of his heart’s ambitions in the 
secular task of every day. When one 
finds that it is the Protestant peoples 
who are progressive in morals, in knowl- 
edge, in industry, and in politics, it is 
only what one should expect. 


4. Protestantism as a Theory of 
Truth—Its Doctrinal Standards 


On this involved and weighty subject 
it is not possible to say more than a 
few words in the present connection. 

It is to be remembered from the out- 
set that while Catholicism is funda- 
mentally institutional, Protestantism is 
fundamentally personal. Catholicism 
has its sacraments; Protestantism has 
its truth. Catholicism insists on assent; 
Protestantism on faith. Catholicism 
inculcates submission; Protestantism 
inculcates knowledge. Catholicism, ac- 
cordingly, regards its doctrines as legal 
requirements, as preconditions of receiv- 
ing the church’s benefits; Protestant- 
ism regards its doctrines as the very life 
of the soul, as the knowledge of the 
way of God to the heart of the man and 
the way of the man to the heart of God. 
Protestantism, therefore, takes its doc- 
trines more seriously than Catholicism 
and takes special pains to inculcate them. 
Thus, while the ritual is central to Cath- 
olic worship, the preaching or instruction 
is central to Protestant worship. The 
priest gives place to the teacher and the 
sacraments to the doctrine. 

The doctrines which Protestantism 
inherited from the Catholic church take 
on new vigor. For example, the Protes- 


tant orthodox creeds accept, and renew 
allegiance to, the Nicene doctrine of the 
Trinity and the two natures of Christ. 
With the Catholic church these had 
become mysteries to be received without 
insight into their worth and they had 
lost their original meaning for the 
masses (and probably for the priests), 
having a sort of legal value only. The 
Protestant theologians renewed the vigor 
of these beliefs by impressing on the 
minds of men the need of a mediatorial 
sufferer to bear the guilt of sinful men, 
the actual enjoyment of the favor of 
God, and the certainty of an inner con- 
scious renewal and fellowship with God 
in the Spirit. The old doctrines lived 
again, though in a very different sense 
from that which they had in the earlier 
times. The doctrine of the Trinity 
and the doctrine of the God-man ex- 
expressed the Protestant experience. 
There was a reconstruction, but from a 
different point of view. 

If the heart of ancient Catholic piety 
lay in the longing for infinitude and 
immortality, the longing of the Protes- 
tant heart was for righteousness, the 
deliverance from guilt, and the peace 
and power of mind which righteousness 
produces. The redemption which Prot- 
estantism sought was not escape from 
materiality and death, but escape from 
condemnation. Its great doctrines be- 
gin really with its conception of justi- 
fication. That is, God was first of all 
the Lord and Judge of mankind. The 
solemn scene of the court room is the 
best symbol of his relations with us. 
The redemption of the sinner takes the 
form of a process at law. It can occur 
only through the satisfaction of offended 
justice, and this can be only on condi- 
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tion of someone’s bearing the penalty. 
The hopelessness of man is relieved by 
the appearing of a God-sent, divine- 
human sufferer who bears the eternal 
penalty and frees the sinner. The whole 
is an act of the unmerited and infinite 
grace of God. 

It was natural that, when assurance 
of this great gift was sought, the answer 
to the inquiring heart should be first 
given in the affirmation that men are 
justified through faith and not by their 
works. Then, when it became neces- 
sary to assure men that the basis of such 
an estimate of faith was safe, the answer 
took the form of a doctrine of atone- 
ment. The center of gravity was trans- 
ferred from an inward experience to an 
objective, divinely constituted reality. 
But there was incomplete satisfaction 
in this view till it was determined 
whether J and you are among those who 
are thus actually redeemed, whether 
there is absolute certainty of our re- 
demption. The answer now takes the 
form of a doctrine of divine election and 
foreordination. And thus, at length, at 
the hands of the Calvinistic theologians, 
the whole career of mankind from the 
eternity of the past to the eternity of the 
future was construed as the outworking 
of an absolutely irresistible and sure 
divine purpose that involves the ever- 
lasting and unchangeable destiny of each 
and all according as the inscrutable will 
of God determined from eternity. Thus 
Protestant theology became a theory of 
God’s government of the universe. The 
glory of God is everything and the 
desires and rights of the individual man 
pass out of sight. 

It is plain that the theoretical basis 
of Protestant doctrine was Paulinism 
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interpreted through Augustine. More 
exactly, the Pauline experience and the 
Pauline exposition of sin and grace, 
narrowed to the Augustinian experience 
and theory of world-government, were 
treated as the heart of the gospel and the 
clue to the Scriptures. Everything else 
was brought to the test of this touch- 
stone. Reformation theology was 
largely in substance a commentary on 
the Epistle to the Romans. The 
methods of the Protestant theologians 
were those of the Roman Catholic 
theologians purged of extravagances 
and ecclesiastical claims. Natural the- 
ology is accepted as far as it goes. It 
is supplemented and corrected by the 
Bible, which is the full and final revela- 
tion of God’s plan of salvation. The 
teachings of the Scriptures were a unit. 
There was little attention to their his- 
torical setting and more and more they 
tended to become a law for thinking as 
well as for life. Speculations and queries 
tending to bring theological dogmas into 
question were dismissed as impertinent 
and profane. 


5. Protestantism on Its Institu- 
tional Side 

Here Protestantism stood rather be- 
tween Catholicism and mysticism. It 
had not the Catholic realistic idea of the 
church. Christianity was greater than 
church. The invisible and spiritual 
“church”? was greater than the visible 
and temporal church. Salvation was 
found only in the former, but was not 
dependent truly on the latter. And 
yet Protestantism was not clear on this 
point. It shrank from a full abandon- 
ment of the Catholic view of the efficacy 
of sacraments. 
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Sometimes, especially among Cal- 
vinists, there was held a legalistic view 
of the church. The Bible was the law- 
book prescribing its forms and its activ- 
ities. Others, like some Anglicans and 
Lutherans, held to a looser view of the 
church and were more concerned to se- 
cure the independence of the state than 
the freedom of the church. Others, 
again, like the Anabaptists and the 
(later) Baptists, held firmly to the free- 
dom of the church and had little to say 
positively of the state. On the whole, 
it is to be said that the Protestants 
found in their Christian faith a purifying 
and strengthening influence working 
upon the natural institutions of human 
life and raising the common to the level 


of the holy. Thus, instead of the divine 
origin of the ecclesiastical order, Protes- 
tantism tended to exalt the divine 
sanction of the civil order. In place of 
the divine right of popes there was the 
divine right of kings or princes or 
parliaments. Instead of the suprem- 
acy of the priest in the life of the 
household there was the supremacy of 
the parent. Protestantism, therefore, 
on the whole, interpreted Christianity, 
not as institutional, but as a super- 
natural transforming energy working 
through the natural institutions of 
men and exalting them to be the 
natural instruments of God’s grace 
as it works out a heavenly, beneficent 


purpose. 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF FATHERHOOD 


WILLIAM JAMES McKITTRICK, D.D., LL.D. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


It is with deep sorrow that we have to announce that Dr. McKittrick died shortly 
after finishing this article. In it we may therefore feel that he is expressing his own 
deepest conviction, borne of his wide and long experience as a religious leader. 


There is no question in Christian 
thought as to the sovereignty of the 
Creator over his creatures, but there is 
considerable question as to what kind 
of sovereignty it is, and what are its 
relations to the personality of God and 
the consciousness and experience of 
man. The two words “sovereignty” 
and “glory” so overlap each other that 
we think of them together. The con- 
ceptions are joined in our confessions of 


faith, and wherever the sovereignty of 
God is mentioned the glory of God is 
bound up with it. 

It is important, therefore, in the con- 
sideration of God’s sovereignty, to look 
into our conception of God’s glory; the 
origins of it, the development of it, 
the colorings that are lent to it by 
the imagination, and the whole substance 
of it as it lies upon our thought and molds 
our thinking. Both secular and reli- 
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gious history furnish a large bulk of 
information upon this subject. The 
imperial conception of the word has 
largely controlled its interpretation. 
A dominant dynasty, a conquering army, 
a bewildering display of the pomps and 
prides of dominion, the irresistible sweep 
of the various majesties that have arisen 
on earth and subdued it—these are what 
men have thought of when they have 
thought of glory. And this imperial 
conception was carried over into the 
Christian church. Glory was conceived 
in terms of power. The Roman Empire 
left a lasting impress upon Christianity. 
The popes were spiritual emperors. 
God was a magnified Caesar. His power 
in salvation or in providence, in retri- 
bution or in mercy, was that of the im- 
perial scepter. The theology of Rome 
shaped the theology of the Middle Ages. 
The same interpretation of the glory of 
God was continued in feudalism. It was 
at home there and was encouraged by 
everything that lay around it. The 
democracy that puts values upon men 
was nowhere in sight, and the one value 
in the spiritual universe, the one power 
to be reckoned with, was the uncon- 
trolled and uncontrollable power whose 
overlordship was like that of the baron 
over his servants and serfs. Nakedly 
human rights and privileges were un- 
recognized. “The world was reduced to 
a mere theater for the display of the 
divine attributes, and men became 
simply marionettes to whom God 
assigned such réles as he pleased.” 
Complaint was sin and uncomplaint 
was a cardinal virtue. All question 
about the character of God and the 
possibility of his owing a debt to the 
creatures he had created would be as 
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foolish and unavailing as to question 
about the strands of the whips that were 
laid upon their backs. They were small 
and God was great, and that was the end 
of the matter. The glorious God could 
do as he pleased just because he was the 
glorious God. The men of that age 
were taught that when a fire from heaven 
did nothing for them but to burn their 
skins into charred wrinkles it was a 
beneficent and purifying fire and that 
their sole business was to stand its heat 
and sing in its flame. 

And this same conception passed into 
Protestantism. It found expression in 
the doctrines of predestination and pret- 
erition. It was necessary to the glory 
of God that he should be permitted to 
pick out the saved and the unsaved, and 
to stamp them with unchangeable desti- 
nies, without any consideration of their 
spiritual character and achievement. 
Calvinism has often modified this state- 
ment by saying the same things in other 
terms, and by the assertion that what 
it means was altogether different from 
what it said. It taught most stren- 
uously the sovereignty of God over 
church, creed, life, salvation, and con- 
science, and its service in this respect 
cannot be minimized; but it taught just 
as strenuously that the outcome of all 
this sovereignty flowed back into a self- 
centered glory. Everything was done 
for the sake of that glory. Men were 
redeemed into a choir. Sin was con- 
demned as a revolution within the 
boundaries of an empire. It had to be 
conquered because it stained or chipped 
a throne. 

Now there is no contention in sane 
Christian thought against the truth that 
God created and carries on the world for 
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his own glory. The mistake is made 
when we put our conception of glory 
into his conception of it; when we fill it 
with a complacent selfishness and then 
transplant it into an unselfish Godhead; 
when we leave out of it almost every- 
thing that makes it a real glory and 
cover it over with a congeries of abstract 
and juridic elements that would not 
even win the respect of the mind of the 
average man. A man who works for his 
own glory is condemned. The judg- 
ment upon such a procedure is harsh 
and stern. It will put a black mark on 
the tricks of the politicians. It is recog- 
nized and outlawed in what is said to 
be “the honor among thieves.” This 
simple human fact emphasizes the un- 
reasonableness of exalting our inherited 
traditional notions of glory to the uptop 
and forefront of our idea of the glory 
of God. 

A great change came over all this 
when the democratic spirit leaped to the 
front in philosophical thought and the 
conduct of government. Sovereignty 
was looked for somewhere else than 
among the radiations of royal splendors, 
and the glory that surrounded it and 
streamed from it was translated into a 
new language. It began to be realized 
that men were something more than 
worms of the dust or pawns on a checker- 
board, that they were endowed with 
rights that could not justly be taken 
away from them, and that one of these 
rights was a fair treatment and a square 
deal from the hands of their fellow-men. 
Romanism and feudalism might exer- 
cise their authority wherever their brute 
force might enforce it, but there arose a 
tide against them which, it was believed, 
would eventually carry them away. A 
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new valuation was put upon the indi- 
vidual man. He was granted the same 
rights and privileges in his own little 
house as were granted to a king in his 
castle. It was not mercy that he asked 
for, but opportunity, a free unchoked air 
in which to expand his lungs and swing 
his arms. And this democratic spirit 
pierced the sky. It was believed that 
not only had men rights which other 
men were bound to respect, but that 
they had rights which God himself was 
bound to respect because of his respect 
for human personality. He had never 
overridden this. He had never forced 
truth upon men. He had never broken 
down the barriers of their free will. His 
salvations might be accepted or rejected. 
His Kingdom might be entered or passed 
by; and men began to feel that God was 
an honest God, that he would not ask 
what they could not give, that he would 
not first disable them and deprive them 
of even potential righteousness and then 
demand perfect righteousness from them. 

They began to feel also that the glory 
of his sovereignty did not consist in 
selecting a few men for high honor, but 
in lifting up all men toward the highest 
honors which they could possibly obtain. 
It was not so in the monarchies. There 
were only a few privileged courtiers 
around the seats of the mighty. The 
monarchical idea was bare rulership. 
The proletariat was like wind-swept dust 
to Louis XIV. It was useful only for 
what could be got out of it. The demo- 
cratic ideal upset that. Men were pre- 
cious because they were men, and God 
would look upon them as men, and the 
relationship between them and himself 
would be vital and not artificial. Jus- 
tice was demanded at both ends. God 
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was in bonds to man just as surely as 
man was in bonds to God. God owes 
something to men even as men owe 
everything to God; and what he owes 
them is not, as was supposed by the 
Rationalists and Deists of the eighteenth 
century, to make them happy, but to 
make them good. The good of men is 
the highest object of the highest life. 
This placed a new complexion upon the 
face of God’s sovereignty and of his 
glory. The old complexion of arbitrary 
power and self-assertion faded away. 
It was felt, and has been felt more and 
more ever since, that if man’s chief end 
is to glorify God, which means to live in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
law of God, equally true is it that God’s 
chief end is to glorify man, which means 
to confer upon him the possibilities and 
environments of goodness; not to make 
him good ab extra, or to impute to him 
an unearned righteousness, but to show 
him what goodness is and where it is and 
in giving him his help to attain it. The 
glory of God is the goodness of God, and 
the glory of man is the goodness of man, 
and the one glory gets under the wings 
of the other glory to lift it up to its 
highest pinnacle. 

There was a great awakening of inter- 
est on this topic when “the Lives of 
Christ” began to appear in rapid suc- 
cession toward the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Theologians were led 
to reconstruct their ideas of the sover- 
eignty of God by a profounder attention 
to the manifest and outstanding con- 
ceptions of Christ on the subject. These 
were sought for, not in any reflections of 
his thought, but in his own words. It 
was found that the central idea in 
Christ’s portrayal of God was the idea of 
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a divine fatherhood. No emphasis was 
laid by him on any other kind of sover- 
eignty. The largest use of the words 
“king” and “kingdom” are found in the 
parables where they are employed in a 
metaphorical sense in order to bring the 
thought which they held within the 
comprehension of the people. They 
could grasp the significance of kings and 
kingdoms when they could not measure 
the spiritual contents of the Savior’s 
teaching. King and kingdom were 
before their eyes, and Christ used a 
thought-form that would appeal to their 
ears; that was his habit. He did not 
cast his pearls upon the ground to be 
trampled over, but clothed his address 
in a form that would be familiar to his 
auditors. There is no evidence that the 
imperial conception of a kingdom had 
any place in his mind. His Kingdom 
was an association of peoples who were 
controlled by the same purpose and 
actuated by the same motives. It was 
built on a spirituality that obliterated 
earthly circumstance or condition. It 
was not a ladder, but a level. All 
enjoyed the same rights and privileges. 
Those who hankered after the highest 
seats were rebuked. The highest seat 
was not that of dominancy, but that of 
humility. The term “kingdom” was 
retained because there was a kingdom 
and there was a king, but of a different 
sort from that which had occupied the 
attention of the world. The Kingdom 
of God was democratic because all 
within its walls had the same opportu- 
nity. It was character that conquered 
its strips of territory and won its prizes. 
In his direct communion with God, from 
which parable and metaphor were nat- 
urally excluded, Christ never called God 
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“King,” but always called him “Father.” 
In the prayer which he taught his dis- 
ciples it was the Father.who was King 
of the Kingdom. This indicates clearly 
enough the character of Christ’s con- 
ception of sovereignty. It was paternal- 
ism in its deepest and longest reach. It 
was not the dominion of unchained 
power, but that of a power that was 
wound around by the chains of its own 
constitutional purpose and desire. It 
could not be free from what it wanted. 
Its wants were its bonds. Even omnip- 
otence cannot shake itself away from 
the rulership of its omnipotent will. 
God was as free as the wheeling stars of 
his highest heavens, but the wheeling 
stars are held to their orbits. God’s 
freedom is the freedom of being right and 
of doing right. 

God’s sovereignty is the sovereignty 
of fatherhood, which is another way of 
saying that it is the sovereignty of love. 
Here is the vital distinction between 
mediaeval or feudal Christianity and 
the Christianity of modern thought. 
Not that the love of God is a modern 
idea. It is as old as the apostles. It is 
older than the prophets and older than 
Abraham, but it was swamped out of the 
heart of theology by other ideas that 
swamped in. In the confessions of 
faith it was banished from the text and 
put into a footnote. Love was benevo- 
lence, good-will, kindly feeling, a vague 
and undefined general goodness, but it 
was not love as described in the Corin- 
thian epistle. It was not the greatest 
thing in the world, and it was not the 
greatest thing in the other world. But 
love is the greatest thing in the world 
and the greatest thing in the other 
world, the greatest thing in man and the 


greatest thing in God. No need to 
strike the strings of its glory in human 
life. It makes society, upholds it, and 
safeguards it. Without it humanity 
would be a beast of prey and all the 
social instincts would die. It is the one 
giant foe of the selfishness that would 
slay us. 
Love took up the harp of life, 

And smote on all its chords with might, 
Smote the chord of self which, trembling, 

Passed in music out of sight. 

And love is not an attribute of God. 
It is God himself according to the 
apostle John. All other attributes or 
qualities in the Godhead stand around 
it like servitors eager to do its will. 
Omniscience is the love that knows; 
omnipotence is the love that does; 
omnipresence or immanence is the love 
that is everywhere; holiness is the love 
of righteousness; goodness is the love of 
virtue; wisdom is the love that weighs 
and measures; justice is love at the 
bottom; mercy is love at the top. 
Says Browning, “For the loving worm 
within its clod were diviner than a love- 
less God amid his worlds, I will dare to 
say.” 

We have spoken of the linking to- 
gether in our thought of sovereignty 
and glory so that when we think of one 
we think of the other. There is another 
link which is that between fatherhood 
and love. We have spoken of them 
separately, but they are not thought of 
as separate save as the separation that 
exists between the two sides of a shield. 
They are joined together and no man 
can put them asunder. Doubtless there 
is a larger scope to a divine fatherhood 
than is visible in the ordinary family 
relationships; elements in it and the 
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expressions of them that ride above our 
finite and familiar conceptions of its 
range and outlook. All language in its 
endeavor to embody infinite reality is 
of necessity metaphorical, an imper- 
fect translation, a miniature portrayal of 
that which lies above the reach of our 
comprehension. The limitation of hu- 
man speech accompanies the limitation 
of the human mind. And it is a further 
fact that divine revelation is made for 
all time and even for all eternity. What 
we do not know now they who come 
after us shall know. What we do not 
see now succeeding ages may easily see. 
The darkened glasses may be cleared for 
the unborn generations. 

In view of these two facts we may 
safely say that the truth of the father- 
hood of God is a discovered country, 
but not an explored country, and that 
there are rivers in it along which we 
have not yet sailed. But there is one 
thing which we know to be there be- 
cause we have handled it with our 
hands. It is love and the sovereignty 
of love. Nothing else is worthy of 
sovereignty even to the eye of our 
finite intelligence and our limited visions 
of a progressive revelation. Through 
the metaphysical envelopes and beneath 
the uncomprehended Shekinahs we be- 
hold the love of God in the fatherhood 
of God and the fatherhood of God in 
the love of God. That much is plain. 
It is the supreme revelation. It is the 
voice of nature and the voice of grace 
and the manifold voices of all the terres- 
trial and celestial orators who stand on 
the horizons of all the world. 

It is sometimes said that an over- 
abundant emphasis upon the sovereignty 
of fatherhood and love in the character 


of God and in his dealings with mankind 
induces an effeminate and invertebrate 
type of Christianity; that it softens the 
heavens, evaporates the sterner moral 
necessities of the Godhead, and encour- 
ages men to play out the traffics and 
tricks of iniquity without any adequate 
fear of punishment. This idea is built 
upon a misconception of what father- 
hood and love are. Theirs are the 
sternest faces in the universe. There 
are not wraths so deep and dire as their 
wraths are, no retribution for a spiritual 
criminality so swift and hot. Law is a 
terror to evildoers, but love is a greater 
terror. A transgression against king- 
hood may send a man to prison, but it 
is nothing to the prison to which a man 
is sent sooner or later who transgresses 
against fatherhood. The deepest shame 
of a prodigal soul is revealed when it is 
compelled to cry out, “I am no more 
worthy to be called thy son.” Aliena- 
tion from love is a darkness that can be 
felt. It may be longer in coming, but 
it stays longer when it has come. It 
stays longer and hurts longer. Laws 
are enacted, but a father is. Laws hang 
in the air with warnings and threats, 
like those on the signboards at railway 
crossings. There is nothing in the 
human world so fearful and foreboding 
as an outraged love. No pit of dark- 
ness is so deep as that wherein love is 
hurled back against the face of a lover. 
When a man comes into himself out of 
the other self that has come into him, 
and realizes that he has put a bruise 
upon his father’s face, the twists and 
twinges of his conscience are like those of 
an auger writhing and biting into the 
wood. Fatherhood and love are not 
alleviations of sin, or a slackening or 
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relaxation of its penalties, but an under- 
scoring of them both. They blacken 
the blackness. They let loose the snaky 
heads of more furious furies upon the 
guilty soul. 

The fear that a strenuous and con- 
tinued preachment of the fatherhood of 
God will weaken the bands of divine 
authority, and thin the substance of 
human obligation, is one of those fears 
in which unreason and oblique logic 
are woven together. It is unreason- 
able because fatherhood is the very 
seat of authority, and it is illogical 
because the conclusion which it draws 
is at variance with the promises that 
stand before it. Shall we say that sin 
is watered down because it is committed 
against a father instead of aking? Has 
any king the intimate relationship to us 
that a father has? Will a czar be sorry 
when a convict dies in Siberia? Willan 
emperor put on mourning when one of 
his soldiers is lost ina shipwreck? They 
will not. The distance is too great. 
There are too many things between. 
The empire will go along just the same. 
But God does not go along just the same. 
God is not willing “that one of his little 
ones should perish.” This is a relation- 
ship that is not diminished by distance. 
And a relationship like that involves an 
accountability which no other relation- 
ship does. We never see sin until we 
see it as a rebellion, and we never see it 
as a rebellion until we see who it is 
against whom we have rebelled, and we 
never see who it is against whom we 
have rebelled until we see that it is a 
Father, and that it is love. Sin is abnor- 
mal. And abnormality punishes itself. 
It sets us outside of an ordered universe. 
It leaves us alone with ourselves. It is 


detachment and isolation. If we were 
idiots, we would not feel it. But when 
self-consciousness has passed into God- 
consciousness, and God-consciousness — 
has passed into Father-consciousness, 
we shall feel it to the ends of all our 
being. 

The sovereignty of fatherhood has 
another mark upon it. It not only 
deepens sin, but it wins allegiance. It 
makes the loudest appeal to mankind’s 
loyalty. It wins a larger following than 
any other kind of sovereignty. It is an 
empire of hearts, and that is the widest 
of all empires. It strikes the common 
denominator of humanity. The willing- 
ness of the response to it is a cheerful 
willingness. Its command is_ never 
driven, because it is the command of 
love. It is the only sovereignty which 
the streets recognize. The dominion of 
mind passes over their heads. The 
argument of sheer power awakens revo- 
lution, and if the revolution cannot lay 
hold of visible weapons, it will be that 
inward revolution which is dumb but 
not deaf. Wherever this sovereignty 
of love carves out a kingdom in human 
life, it is a kingdom that shall stand for- 
ever, for of all things love stands the 
longest, and the love of God stands the 
longest of all love. 

It is impressive in this connection to 
follow the fortunes of Christianity in 
regions that lie beyond the pale of the 
Christian civilization. There are two 
generic ones—the heathenism, which has 
not yet been touched by the Christian 
religion, and the slums, which have 
heard it, and have been faintly moved by 
it, but have sunken into a torrid or a 
frigid zone. These terms, however, are 
elastic. All heathenism is not always 
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heathenism, and all slums are not always 
slums. Both regions are penetrated by 
some quantity and quality of the light. 
Both can be stirred in their rags, and 
both have enough fundamental char- 
acter to recognize the value of the broken 
moral visions that pass before them. 
And both of them know what a sover- 
eignty is. It is visible above the most 
barbaric of superstitions. There is 
an omnipotent power in the clouds. 
The Indian thrills at the voice of his 
Manitou, and the South Sea Islander 
shivers before the tempest that may 
slash down upon him the wrath of a 
vengeful God. And the most sub- 
merged sections of humanity, where 
great cities have pounded vast areas of 
their citizenship into pulp, or where they 
have pounded themselves into pulp, feel, 
rightly or wrongly, that their lives have 
been scarred by the rough hand of some 
relentless power that has carried on a 
warfare against them in which they have 
been worsted. And neither heathenism 
nor slumism is in a mood to listen to the 
glorification of power. They have felt 
too much of it on their skins. They 
have been broken on its wheels. To 
tell them of these who are running the 
world with clubs in their hands will 
only bring a snarl from their tor- 
tured throats. It is the deification of 
another kind of power that they need, 
and the need will at last create a 
desire. 

This is the encouragement of foreign 
missionary work and of city rescue work. 
Both of them feel that they can awaken 
a reverence for a divine power among 
the downfallen and downtrodden when 
it is brought before them in a different 
dress than that in which they have 


been wont to see it. They will back 
away from it when it thunders. They 
will run away from it when it pursues 
them. They will reject it when it is 
hurled toward them in a mass of steel 
or iron. But they will be won to its 
sovereignty when it is revealed to them 
as a sovereignty of love. This is the 
slogan on the battlefields of the world’s 
redeemers; and it is here that the an- 
cient conceptions of God’s sovereignty 
break down. They may convince us 
of his greatness. They may roll above 
our heads all the suns and planets of 
his glory and make us to appear like 
grasshoppers in his sight. They may 
blame us and shame us, but they do not 
win us. They do not find us where we 
live; they do not seek us where we are 
to be found. The dazzle of glory is not 
enough. It must be warm as well as 
effulgent. Its sheen means more to us 
than its sparkle. There is a jury 
within us that will convict us of our sin. 
Even a drugged conscience will do it. 
A blinded eye will have a picture of it 
upon its retina. What we want to know 
is how to get rid of it. And it is only 
love that can get rid of it. A thousand 
penalties will leave it just where it is. 
Reformation by penalty does not exist 
in a spiritual world. And it is not 
reformation, but formation, that we 
need; an active principle of life substi- 
tuted for a dead principle of death, a 
new creation that shall plant within us 
the seed of anew world. And that shall 
never be done until we come beneath the 
scepter of the sovereignty of love. Then 
only shall we see the glory of God, when 
we see it shining in the face of Jesus 
Christ. No matter where we enter into 
the field of Christian thought, we come 
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out on the Galilean meadows. There 
did not seem to be any glory upon him 
who did not have where to lay his 
head. The stones did not shine under 
his feet. The Cross was a symbol of 
shame. But he was God’s great glory 
standing among men, the sovereignty 
of love crowned with the sovereignty of 
sacrifice. 


It is this sovereignty that shall drawall 
mento him. It is fatherhood expressed 
in sonhood. It is the golden chain that 
shall at last bind humanity about the feet 
of God. And it does not bind us and sub- 
due us to its blessed slavery, because it 
has rumbled and flashed around the dome 
of the sky, but because it has wept in a 


Gethsemane and died on a Golgotha. 


THE NEW FORUM AND THE OLD LYCEUM 


REV. JAMES L. HILL, D.D. 
Salem, Massachusetts 


Did you ever attend a forum? If so, you have your own opinion aboutit. Perhaps 
you attended only an ordinary Sunday evening service with a new label. That is not 
a forum. You do not preach in forums—you discuss. You expect the people are 
watching what you are saying and will have a chance to come back with a question or a 
protest. Perhaps here lies the reason why some forums fail. The speakers are not 
really open-minded. They are not ready to discuss really vital subjects, and, most of 
all, if they are accustomed to the safety of a pulpit, they do not know how to present 


matters in such a way as to appreciate a critical listener. 


The happiest set of people that I have 
lately seen was in a Sunday evening 
forum. The atmosphere was like that of 
a reunion of friends. In token of sym- 
pathy and approval a ripple of applause 
broke out upon the silence at the con- 
clusion of the prayer. On this evening 
the clock never loiters on its way to ten, 
and when its two hands are together 
there, the leader comes to the edge of 
the platform, and, after a moment’s 
pause, in token of the prevailing good 
feeling, dismisses the large company with 
the words “Good night,” which are 
taken up in remote parts of the house, 
“Good night,” “Good night,” “Good 


night.” A chairman for a forum is 
born, not made. He gives the boat a 
good push from the shore and then takes 
the tiller. A misfit here is fatal. He 
has generalship, a gift which nature 
sometimes plenteously bestows, but more 
often withholds. He is a person having 
both force and friends. He knows the 
front door to the human heart. He 
sounds the dominant note, gives the 
key, elevates the feeling, excites expec- 
tation, like Julius Caesar is “‘in the midst 
of things,” controls the situation and 
projects his individuality. No leader, 
no forum—this is fact number one. Fol- 
lowers soon take on the traits of a leader 
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of ability and distinction. When you 
know a captain you see his company; 
a regiment is the counterpart of its 
colonel; an army will take vital char- 
acter from a Nathaniel Greene, a Stuart, 
or a Sheridan. The maker’s name is 
onthe handle. A forum is not merely an 
audience, it is a spirit. Its pet aversion 
is dulness. Ancestral worship, which 
once brought to the Chinese a form of 
national paralysis, does not fit a forum’s 
needs. Wit and entertainment are not 
here given the place that was accorded 
them in the old lyceum. The mood 
and atmosphere are different. Any- 
thing academic, merely historical or 
cultural or exegetical, of what Jefferson 
said, or Hamilton meant, or Edwards 
taught, is more welcome elsewhere. The 
speaker must have a message—this is 
fact number two. 


Keeps the Middle of the Road 


A stump speech is never heard. 
None of the fiery soap-box orators of the 
street corners are permitted to harangue 
the audience. Use is made only of 
crowned and recognized talent. There 
are no risks, no seconds, no maiden 
efforts. Nothing is amateurish. A boy 
who saw crépe on a door said there must 
be ‘“deadness” in the family. So far 
from this, a forum instead of sending all 
zealots to the rear, brings to the front 
all the enthusiasts who feel and care and 
who give life and force to a movement, 
provided strictly that they strive law- 
fully and play according to the rules of 
the game. What shall be done with 
men who adhere to their little beliefs 
and obstinacies very much as_ the 
Chinaman carries his little joss to every 
corner of the earth and as Rachael 


had her sacred images always by the tent 
as she journeyed? These men are like 
the ancient mariner who must declare 
his woe. A man who has the measles is 
in an unpropitious condition unless they 
“come out.” The patient is watched 
until the thing with which he is afflicted 
shows itself on the surface. So with a 
man obsessed with an idea; when he 
states it, it becomes objective to him 
and he sees it reflected at different angles. 
A faddist, in a rut, follows only a furrow, 
where a little cross plowing, the very 
thing that the question hour supplies, 
is needed. Stop an intelligent citizen 
on the street and ask him what he sup- 
poses to be the essentials of a forum 
and he will probably say an accessible 
place of meeting on neutral ground, 
rather free from ecclesiastical staidness 
and association, a master of assemblies 
for leader, and a large cosmopolitan 
community in which are many indi- 
viduals with certain ideals touching 
Americanism, particularly democracy. 
Not so! Your man does not stand quite 
high enough to get a sidewise look at a 
forum. The secret of all success is 
inherent in this: The members must be 
made to feel interested in each other— 
this is fact number three. At this all 
the leaders aim in the Hungry Club, of 
Pittsburgh; in the Sunday Evening 
Club, of Chicago; and in such sample 
forums as are found at Houston, Texas; 
Manchester, New Hampshire; Melrose, 
Massachusetts; Toledo, Ohio; Kansas 
City; and Bellows Falls. 


Not the Cave of Adullam 


Men are not like ships that pass in the 
night. Detached persons cannot make 
a nucleus for a Sunday evening forum, . 


tye: 
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A man thought to gain a swarm of bees 
by catching them, as he had opportunity, 
one by one. But individuals do not 
make a hive; they have no relationship, 
no bond of unity or existence. They 
must have a queen, a form of co- 
operation, and together become a colony 
and beanentity. They must first create 
a union before they can develop esprit 
de corps. While a principle like this has 
always been true, its practical working 
is doubly obvious during these last few 
years of social revival. One motive 
for attendance is fellowship, one and 
another going because some others go, 
who are a lodestone. Now, just as a 
person who would study colonial archi- 
tecture turns to the John Hancock house 
in Boston, or to the Nichols and Cook- 
Oliver residences in the older settlement 
of Salem, so to enjoy a forum one can 
best observe the great prototype on some 
Sunday night in Ford Hall, a tall, stately 
building, having the semblance of a bank 
and standing adjacent to the State 
House in Boston. Here is the central 
sun, whose brightness gloriously appears, 
amid diverse conditions, in nearly two 
hundred reflected lights. The Ford 
Hall Forum is not a sort of home for 
the friendless and the socially non-elect. 
It represents a serried array of white- 
collared men. George W. Coleman, 
alert, magnetic, giving the impression of 
vigor, vitality, and sincerity, also of hav- 
ing forces that he has no expectation of 
using, rises and opens the meeting with 
the calmness and precision of a man of 
affairs and of a member of the Boston 
City Council. Here is the,modern St. 
George, who sets forth to destroy a 
mighty dragon that menaces the life 
of the common people. His promptness 


and his fairness, and his facility and 
felicity in making the articulations of 
the service are manifest. At every 
point he seeks to advance the thought 
and the good feeling of the occasion. 
On ascending the platform some chair- 
men begin to reach for a small mallet 
to begin a clatter. He makes no use 
of the gavel. He does not put his 
audience under the ferule like school 
children. He does not come to them 
with a rod. He requires no insignia 
of his authority. He is more inspira- 
tional, creative, and constructive than 
the presiding officer of the old lyceum, 
the pride and boast of every community, 
in its halcyon days ever became. In the 
old lyceum at the last it grew to be a 
custom not to introduce well-known, 
well-advertised speakers, excepting 
chiefly John B. Gough, whose popu- 
larity outlasted that of all his con- 
temporaries, and whose early obsession 
was a mild form of stage fright, causing 
him to insist upon being introduced 
in order to give him a moment to get 
hold of himself and to take the measure 
of his audience. 


Back to Sunday Night 


If a tendency exists to abandon the 
Sunday-night meeting I am ayainst it. 
There is but one great vital question 
before the Christians today and that is: 
what shall we do with our Sabbath eve- 
nings? Ford Hall always expects to be 
full. The doors separate a large inspir- 
ing company into two parts, as those 
without often equal those within. In 
the old lyceum at Salem, as the great 
hall was not large enough for the audi- 
ence, the lecture given on Tuesday night 
was repeated on Wednesday evening. 
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The orthodox formed the habit of com- 
ing together Tuesday night and the 
Unitarians attended on Wednesday eve- 
ning. But in the street in front of Ford 
Hall the overflow stands in close forma- 
tion and is called the “bread line.” 
This feature did not escape the all-seeing 
eye of the press, and the newspapers 
have become the forums’ best ally: 
“Standing room only”; “Hall full’; 
“Oh, let us in though late”! “Too 
late, too late, ye cannot enter now.” 
Thus tarries outside, at times, a sort 
of reserve audience, anxious to be present 
in the second hour when the speaker is 
plied with questions. Lectures at Chau- 
tauquas and before women’s clubs do 
not furnish this electrifying reaction. 
At the end of the first period, when some 
of the commuters must drop out to 
_ reach their trains, all those who have 
waited patiently fill up the empty spaces. 
“Sometimes,”’ once remarked an intelli- 
gent Japanese, “we express our feelings 
in Japan—opinions we have none.” It 
is different in a forum. It is often con- 
jectured that the question hour will be 
monopolized by the prophet of protest, 
the apostle of everything that begins 
with “non,” or “in,” or “contra,” or 
“anti,” who would want a different pic- 
ture thrown upon the canvas before the 
eyes of the company. Such is not the 
event. The question in every case is 
taken up and repeated by the director 
of the meeting, who limits each person 
to one question, thus admitting no 
surplus discussion and scattering any 
running fire. The chairman designates 
the section of the house from which the 
question may come. “Tonight we will 
begin with the gallery on my right.” 
Thus many ideas are advanced before 


the heat that exists in spots is reached, 
and then it is but a step across. Wher- 
ever there is a big immigration a forum 
should exist. It does for those coming 
to America just what the old lyceum 
did for those who had earlier reached 
these shores. 


The Years Have Passed—There Re- 
mains a Memory 


In the old lyceum the question was 
addressed by the listener directly to 
the lecturer. Not until 1826, twenty 
years after the lyceum was introduced 
into this country, was there an inter- 
change of lecturers at Millbury, Massa- 
chusetts. Not one rod of railroad 
existed for their use. The country 
towns were themselves social centers, 
not having been drained into the cities, 
nor impaired to meet the demands of 
manufacturing centers. The commu- 
nities were isolated and each had to 
furnish its own light and entertainment. 
In the lyceum at Salem, from 1830 to 
1845, native Salemites delivered 127 
of all the lectures. The most intel- 
ligent and ingenious members of the 
community supplied the home talent. 
Individuals who had completely mas- 
tered some subject and could speak upon 
it with generally recognized authority 
met all public expectations, and, at 
the close of an address, any man like 
Mr. Holman, the universal objector, 
had more swing than the forum affords, 
as members of the lyceum could ask 
the lecturer to make certain points more 
obvious, and thus arose the question- 
naire. During this period maps, speci- 
mens, apparatus, and products were 
often exhibited. When Essex County, 
Massachusetts, had twenty-six towns, it 
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had twenty-three lyceums supported 
respectively almost wholly by their own 
townsmen. Women had not then come 
to their own. A lady could not in early 
days buy a ticket of admission to the 
Salem Lyceum, which had 853 lectures 
in its first fifty years, unless introduced 
by a gentleman. Anna E. Dickinson, 
the oratorical Joan of Arc, with her 
far-famed invective, had not then 
changed the vote of Vermont and been 
reckoned in lyceum circles with the 
great triumvirate, Gough, Beecher, and 
Phillips, as one of the “Big Four.” 
There were thirty lyceums in Boston 
alone. In his town Emerson lectured 
ninety-eight times, and Thoreau nine- 
teen times, and all without pay. Con- 
cord’s lyceum, being one of the first, 
projected 784 lectures, 105 debates, and 
14 concerts, the last of ‘these being in 
1870. The woman’s club in many com- 
munities is rapidly becoming substan- 
tially a lyceum course. This is not only 
suggestive, it is ominous. It was not 
dependent originally on importations 
of talent. The interest that was felt 
and developed was in one another. 
The entertainment came up out of the 
life of the members. Many of the lec- 
tures now given would be enjoyed by 
mere men. The clubs are too large to 
meet in a home. To go into a hall 
means lectures. When in cities a 
woman’s club house is obtained—the 
unique social purpose of the organiza- 
tion is restored. The original Chau- 
tauqua idea stood for courses of study, 
textbooks, and, in part, education at 
home. But we find here, as in all evolu- 
tion, a reversion to type, and in many 
of the widely scattered Chautauquas 
the lyceum idea in the ascendent with 


lecturers and others so slated as to make 
the circuit. 


Carried to the Zenith of Another 
Glory 


The forum has the very proper rule 
that the speaker must steer clear of the 
Scylla and Charybdis of both religious 
and political contentions. This rule 
was affected by the old lyceum, and all 
volcanic subjects were interdicted. It 
was observed for nearly thirty years, 
but in the late fifties the great apostles 
of reform conferred not with flesh and 
blood. It may be doubted if that 
galaxy that gave the lyceum its un- 
exampled prosperity and_ brilliancy 
would ever have attained such glory 
had they trimmed and counted their 
lives dear unto themselves. They were 
denied the newspapers; not until 1856 
were lyceum lectures adequately re- 
ported. This gave the early lecturers 
occasion to carry their messages to 
different communities instead of having 
the newspaper, after their first efforts, 
do the work for them once for all. 
There are, however, thousands of topics 
used in the new forum and in the old 
lyceum which, if shaken together in a 
hat, could not be redistributed into the 
two classes except as guided by a certain 
dignity and demureness detected in the 
statement of those which were used in 
the old lyceum. Tailors use the same 
cloth and the same sewing, but the 
difference in garments is in the cut. 

Gentlemen of the old school stand 
revealed by such lyceum themes as 
these: ‘Traits of the Times,” “Alleged 
Uncertainty of Law,” “The Mutual 
Relations and Influences of the Various 
Occupations of Life,” ‘ Phariseeism,” 
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“Injustice of History to the Common 
People,” “Have We a Bourbon among 
Us ?” “Sectional Prejudices.” The edu- 
cational and cultural benefits of the 
old lyceum are beyond estimation. 


Reflex Influence of Lyceum Oratory 


One could not travel through Massa- 
chusetts forty years ago without detect- 
ing its spirit. It had its survival in the 
real eloquence that was often let loose in 
the town meeting. A considerable por- 
tion of the school boy’s education was 
early devoted to public declamation. 
The end of the term in school and acad- 
emy was given to an “exhibition”’ of it. 
Oratory suited the public taste. Lyceum 
Hall, Lynn’s ancient forum, standing 
at the corner of Market and Summer 
streets on the present site of Odd Fel- 
lows Hall, rang with free-soil and anti- 
slavery eloquence. All paths.led to it. 
The people crowded its gates. No 
small amount of history can be traced 
to it. When a man is working for a 
reform he instinctively tries to get at 
the ear; the eye gate is second choice. 
It may be the agitator is so called 
because he so loved to agitate the 
atmosphere. He is in accord with the 
eminent Dr. Rush, who said: “The per- 
fection of the ear as an avenue to knowl- 
edge is not sufficiently known. Ideas 
acquired through that organ are much 
more durable than those acquired by 
the eye.” The lyceum germ found then 
a fertile soil. But as our death flies to 
us with our own feathers, so what was 
best in the old lyceum became its 
undoing. When the business instinct 
usurped its management the lecture 
was standardized. Its talent, its popu- 

1 Essays C.P., p. 47. 
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larity, its effectiveness were capitalized. 
For each of his first lectures John B. 
Gough averaged less than a dollar. His 
first established fee was eight dollars. 
“Let me handle this thing,” said the 
bureau, “and it will be a good thing 
for us both.” Mr. Beecher for one 
lecture was paid a thousand dollars. 
His biographer states that not less than 
a million dollars were received by him 
for his public services. In the years 
1874-87 he delivered more than twelve 
hundred lectures. The lecture became 
profitable, not only to the topliners, but 
to the managers. That title, “Star 
Course,” is full of sad suggestions. 
Most money was made on star speakers, 
who eliminated the element of uncer- 
tainty, and so things narrowed and 
centered into a star course. Henry M. 
Stanley, having found Livingstone, 
earned $287,070 with 110 lectures. 
Other attractions paled before it. The 
expense became enormous and prohibi- 
tive, involving a risk and to all managers 
a burden which neither our fathers nor 
we were able to bear. A general re- 
liance was placed on John B. Gough 


to make up what was lost on other 


speakers. 


Regard for the Loaves and Fishes 


The lyceum now went, not with the 
lecture end, but with the business end, 
foremost. When the parsonage needed 
to be repaired, or the church painted 
or the chapel required a piano, a lecture 
course was plotted to which tickets 
were not bought, but to which tickets 
were sold by an active every-member 
canvass. The first one hundred dollars 
ever paid for a lecture was given to 
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Daniel Webster by the lyceum in Salem. 
But the honorarium was not wages, nor 
was it thought of or handed out as such. 
It was a personal tribute like the gift 
of a silver set, after one of his speeches, 
from Amos Lawrence. Neither the 
hundred dollars nor the silver set stand 
to the orator’s credit in the estimation 
of his biographers, for they always point 
out as one of his two great faults his 
readiness, like General Grant, to receive 
presents. Now the forum is not ex- 
posed to the mercenary evil that broke 
the lyceum down. There is to be no 
worship of the golden calf. No ad- 
mission fees and no collections make the 
rule. The money is supplied by funds 


and friends. And in the old lyceum’s 
golden age there were not as many 
lecturers as are now heard before the 
new forums, the commercial clubs, the 
many existing country and small-town 
lyceums, the numerous Chautauquas, 
and the women’s social, charitable, and 
upward-influence organizations. The 
glory of Israel has not departed. The 
country has not gone sterile of orators. 
Four thousand persons among us live 
chiefly by lecturing. The lyceum, with 
present-day revivals, makes a splendid 
page of inspirational history. It is 
distinctively American. Indeed, one of 
our ex-presidents calls it, the ‘most 
American thing in America.” 


HUNTING LITERATURE WITH A 
SPIRITUAL CAMERA 


REV. ARTHUR S. PHELPS, D.D. 
First Baptist Church, Waterville, Maine 


Literature is a path all too little trodden by spiritual leaders. Especially do 
preachers find it hard to read anything that is not immediately connected with next 
Sunday’s sermon. That is why they so soon pump out their intellectual wells. 
Dr. Phelps comes to this obvious truth from a new angle and with new interest. 


A modern physiologist tells us that 
two-thirds of the brain is devoted to the 
motor centers, and only one-third to the 
reflective centers. He argues from this 
that our system of education has mis- 
placed the emphasis by devoting itself 
almost exclusively to the minor area. 
But, as a matter of fact, the reflective 
faculty is the more important. Reflec- 
tion precedes and dominates action in 


the material world. We think too little. 
We act without reflection. Meditation 
isalostart. More reflection would have 
made less deflection. The symbol of 
St. Augustine’s meditations was a burn- 
ing heart in an outstretched hand. If 
there were more burning hearts, there 
would be fewer heart-burnings. 

Folded eyes, said Elizabeth Brown- 
ing, see farther than open ones ever do. 
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The eye sees but half an object; the 
imagination sees it all, outside and in. 
Wordsworth reminds us: 
O reader! had you in your mind 

Such stores as silent thought can bring, 
O gentle reader! you would find 

A tale in everything. 
The eye of the spirit has drawn inspira- 
tion from history, science, and nature; 
but the fields of literature contain hidden 
stores almost unexplored. The ancient 
Alexandrines used phrases metaphor- 
ically, as we use trees and rocks. A 
phrase was used by them, not merely to 
convey the thought intended by the 
writer, but to express an entirely new 
meaning by playing on the words. They 
saw in literature everywhere what 
Swedenborg, as Emerson said, found in 
the Bible: hidden meanings greater than 
those intended by the author. To bear 
this fact in mind will make clear the 
inexplicable uses of the Old Testament 
on the part of New Testament writers. 
The latter put Old Testament phrases 
to uses their writers never dreamed of 
and made them glow with new and 
unexpected illumination. Take, for 
example, the saying, “Out of Egypt did 
I call my son.” Its author, of course, 
had in mind only the calling of Israel 
from Egypt. The inflexible western 
mind is bewildered by oriental literary 
freedom in this realm. It was as natural 
for an oriental writer to make a meta- 
phorical symbol of a phrase as of an 
object. Isaiah and Matthew clasp 
hands across the bridge of literature, and 
history blows upon the embers of the 
past to warm the life of today’s breathers. 


There is such a thing as consecrating 
literature, finding running brooks in 
books, trees in tongues, precious stones 
in sermons. Words are marshaled and 
made to march under a new master. An 
emancipation proclamation is issued to 
the slaves of lore imprisoned by old 
environment. As under the statute of 
Edward IV, “Pourra tout domestique 
suivant son maitre aller et venir libre- 
ment.”? 

This consecration of literature is a 
profitable money-changing—getting gold 
for copper. It isa Pentecost that makes 
apostles of fishermen. Like a conversion 
from Buddhism to Christianity is the 
adoption to Christian meditation of the 
Special Hymn of Hase Temple, Japan: 
“However oft I make the pilgrimage to 
Hase’s temple, my heart is as greatly 
touched as if each visit were the first; 
for Kwannon’s mercy is higher than the 
mountains, and deeper than the torrent- 
riven valley.” The voice of worship thus 
becomes a universal voice. New volumes 
are added to the Book of Proverbs. 

Beginning with France and England, 
this spirit interprets to us in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning our. 
Lord. The Picard proverb comes true: 
“La presence du maitre engraisse le 
cheval, remplit le granier, enrichit la 
maison, et fonde la fortune.’ Such 
quotations are even sweeter to the taste 
—like stolen fruit—than if they had 
been deliberately grafted on to a Chris- 
tian stock and planted in the garden of 
the Lord. 

It is like hunting wild game with a 
camera instead ‘of with the rifle. We 


“Every servant that follows his master can go and come freely.” 
2“The presence of the master fattens the horse, fills the granary, enriches the house, and 


founds the fortune.” 


come unexpectedly upon living forms 
of rare grace and tenderness. As Landor 
says: “‘A shallow water may reflect the 
sun as perfectly as a deeper.” The very 
sun of righteousness seems reflected 
unexpectedly in this chance sentence of 
Richardson in Clarissa: “Love that 
deserves the name seeks the satisfaction 
of the beloved object more than its own.” 
In this search the “‘soul of a lover finds 
everywhere traces of the object loved,” 
as Bernardin says. 
The telescope turned heavenward 
discovers new orbs. 
The spirit-world around this world of sense 
Floats like an atmosphere, and every- 
where 
Wafts through these earthly mists and 
vapors dense 
A vital breath of more ethereal air, 


as Longfellow writes of his ‘ Haunted 
Houses.” We seem to catch sweet 
glimpses of His face among the trees 
along unfrequented paths. He comes 
walking across the sea toward us when 
we are struggling with the rowing. The 
heart finds itself anew when discovering 
a confession like this of De Lamartine: 
“Never have I wished of you anything 
but yourself.” A joy like that of Mary 
after she had supposed Him to be the 
gardener, and suddenly cries “‘ Rabboni!’’ 
is ours when we find in Tennyson: 
“How shall I henceforth be glad at any- 
thing until my Lord arise and look upon 
me?” 

When the painters of the new 
German and French realistic schools 
portrayed Christ coming into the peas- 
ant’s home, or sitting at the banquet 
table of Levi surrounded by ladies and 
gentlemen in full evening dress, we 
received a new vision of The White 
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Comrade in modern life. Such a rap- 
turous shock thrills us when we adapt 
Tennyson’s words: 


If I were joined with her [Him], .... 
Then might we live together as one life, 
And reigning with one will in everything 
Have power on this dark world to lighten it, 
And power on this dead world to make it 

live. 


Such lines have the unconventional 
freshness of non-ecclesiastical phrase- 
ology. An epigram like this from Hous- 
saye has the force of an unconscious 
tribute from an outsider: “Tell me 
whom you love, and I will tell you who 
you are.” It is the apotheosis of 
language to transfer such a phrase as 
this of Browning’s from human to divine 
affection, and one which he himself 
would have rejoiced in: 


Ah, Love, but a day, 
And the world has changed! 


For human love is but a mirror of 
the divine, nay, a homo-ousion. How 
natural it seems to use in private devo- 
tion these exquisite lines from Arthur 
Hugh Clough’s Songs in Absence: 

Were you with me, or I with you, 
There’s nought methinks I could not do; 
And nothing that, for your dear sake, 

I might not dare to undertake. 


A love whose origin is above. One 
seems to be reading theology rather 
than Shakespeare in the observation of 
Speed in Two Gentlemen of Verona: 
“The shepherd seeks the sheep, and not 
the sheep the shepherd.” 

Wise men from the East come bring- 
ing gold ‘and myrrh to a foreign Savior 
in the tribute to the converting power 
of love paid by Hafiz, the Persian: 
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The chemist of love will this perishing 
mould, 
Were it made out of mire, transmute into 


gold. 


And how readily, from reverence toward 
the Great Impassive, to a conscious 
devotion to the Divine Energizer, pass 
the words of Bhagavad Gita (“The 
Lord’s Song”), one of the most divine 
of the Vedic hymns: “If one sees Me in 
all things, and all things in Me, I am 
not lost to him nor is he lost toMe. The 
Man of the Rule who, setting himself to 
Union, worships Me as dwelling in all 
born beings, abides in Me, wheresoever 
he may abide.” 


As from the lips of a Magdalen, her 
face lifted to her Savior, are the words 
of Browning in Andrea del Sarto: 

You called me, and I came home to your 
heart. 

And thus, hunting with a spiritual 
camera in the fields of literature, the 
reader exclaims with old William Law, 
of the seventeenth century, “You will 
find that all the world preaches to an 
attentive mind.” For, as that great 
traveler, Pierre Loti, justly observes: 
“Les gens qui sont trés occupés par le 
but de leur voyage s’amusent toujours 
plus que les autres aux milles détails 
de la route.” 


“Persons who are deeply interested in the end of their journey take always more pleasure 


than others in the thousand details of the route.” 
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CURRENT OPINION 


A Modern View of Faith 

An earnest endeavor to clear away the 
mists from the word “faith” in present-day 
nomenclature is made in the Reformed 
Church Review for January. The writer is 
E. L. Coblentz, of Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
and the article appears under the heading, 
“What Is Faith?” The customary use 
in the Christian ministry of certain great 
words in the history of religion without any 
clear and precise knowledge of their con- 
ceptual background leads Mr. Coblentz to 
attempt a sharpening of the modern ideas 
subsumed under one of these regnant words, 
namely, “faith.” Viewed negatively, the 
limits of faith may be distinguished in five 
different realms: 

1. Faith is not credulity. The two are 
disparate and distinct. ‘Credulity is the 
accepting of statements or conclusions on 
slender or insufficient evidence.” The 
growing child, leaving behind the pleasing 
Santa Claus fiction, is losing, not faith, but 
credulity. “Any unthinking, easy accept- 
ance of statements without effort or rational 
ground for verification, no matter how com- 
forting, is credulity and not faith.” 

2. Faith is not superstition. Super- 
stition is constructed from mental concepts 
interpenetrated by distinct awe-inspiring, 
even terrifying, potency, and is labeled as 
supernatural activity. Many times this 
has been misnamed faith. What are the 
visits to shrines for cures, the kissing of 
the bones of saints, but gross superstitions, 
yet all clad in the garments and marching 
under a banner inscribed “Faith”? ‘Spain 
spends more money for candles on her 
altars than for public education.” Some 
hold that a mild form of superstition is 
allowable, for the reason of its conserving 
a sense of the mysterious so necessary to 
the perpetuation of religion. Yet is not the 
mystery of the stars of infinitely greater 


worth to the intelligent observer than their 
mystery to the savage who lives in terror 
of.their supposed malignity? “Life must 
pass from the superstition of the charm to 
faith in the normal order.” 

3. Faith is not a blind expectancy of 
supernatural benefactions. One of the 
most widespread and most dangerous delu- 
sions is that which leads people to hold faith 
as looking for help from an absentee God 
in times of extreme emergency, doubly 
dangerous because reckoned so religious. 
People can readily quote Scripture about 
the “mustard seed” and “removing moun- 
tains” to show that miraculous provision of 
the desirable as necessary may be expected. 

4. Faith is not a disqualified alternative 
for work. Those who make use of such 
a combination display their adherence to 
faith as some sort of respectable unreality 
that cannot, after all, be depended upon to 
operate. 

5. Faith is not assent to creedal systems. 
Many talk about this or that “faith” in 
connection with different denominations or 
with wider divisions of Christendom. The 
great ecumenical creeds, “products of orien- 
talism, of Greek metaphysics, of Roman 
legalism, of Jewish Messianism, of Chris- 
tian apocalyptism, all woven around Jesus, 
by the circumstances of the decadent 
monarchy and ascending hierarchy, accom- 
panied by all the subtle influences of political 
intrigue and desire for supremacy, have 
been ascribed a heavenly origin and de- 
clared to have been handed down to earth 
as the full and final truth of eternity and 
the test of faith evermore. To accept the 
faith means to affirm our allegiance to, and 
belief in, these propositions, not because we 
have found them true but because they are 
to be believed upon authority.” Even if 
such facts as lie behind these intellectual 
formulations have irrefragable historicity, 
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assent to them is not an act of faith. Be- 
lief in the historical data concerning the 
discovery, settlement, and development 
of this country does not constitute faith in 
America or its president. Obscurity of 
thinking here has evoked most of our 
theological conflicts, creating agony of soul 
for really religious people. 

Stated positively: “Faith is the venture 
of life under the impact of the reality and 
worthfulness of the spiritual world and the 
moral order.” It is the acknowledgment of 
God as the ideal achieving spirit ever 
operating in and through the human spirit. 
Its potency is measured, not so much in 
intensity of belief as in the reality and 
greatness of the object of that belief. He 
has Christian faith who responds to the 
‘pressure of the truth and righteousness of 
Jesus upon his soul.” The reality to which 
faith responds is evidenced in actual living. 
“The Bible, though supremely valuable, is 
no substitute for a speaking God.’’ Rather 
is it an aid to our own personal discovery of 
God. 
In the realm of the rational two funda- 
mental assumptions are made: (1) the 
trustworthiness and normality of human 
mentality, and (2) the reliability of the 
impress of the world phenomena upon the 
mind. A thoroughly rational world is cer- 
tainly a greater evidence of a rational spirit 
than the capricious, irrational world of the 
past, into which the absent deity broke on 
special occasions and in miraculous ways. 
Immanence and transcendence are not to 
be understood in a locative fashion as being 
mutually opposed. Viewed qualitatively, 
the immanence of transcendence can be 
predicated of God in the world. 

In the realm of the spiritual there is the 
underlying assumption that the ideals of 
beauty and goodness and the feeling that 
ugliness and badness are abnormal are 
reliable. Our moral senses evidence, not 
the distinct presence of a God who fashioned 
them, but they themselves register the actual 


presence of that spiritual personality. In 
venturing our lives with utter abandon on 
the fundamental assumption of the pur- 
posive character of life-processes moving 
toward a kingdom of good-will we are doing 
no more than does science when it builds 
upon the assumption that the universe and 
man are rational. Properly understood, 
there is no such thing as the so-called con- 
flict between science and religion. Each 
is a great faith. Science and supernatural- 
ism are at odds in their methodology. The 
two are really sciences, and the war is 
between normal causation and abnormal 
intervention. Religion has nothing vitally 
to do with either. A conflict that is signifi- 
cant is found between naturalism and reli- 
gion, a war of purposes, not methods. The 
one holds the universe simply as a big 
machine, ethics as a makeshift of expe- 
diency, and Christianity as a delusion. 
Over against this “stands Jesus and the 
real Christianity with its sublime, heroic, 
and daring venture of life upon such ideal 
interests as unselfishness, beauty, brother- 
hood, the kingdom of good-will, with the 
assurance of worthfulness of these interests 
and the conviction of a spiritual order 
regnant in the universe.” 


Alcohol Incubus 


After twenty-five years of personal expe- 
rience as a medical man, Dr. E. L. Fisk 
reaches the conclusion that “alcohol is a 
destructive force, wholly evil in its total 
effects.” He writes on “Alcohol and 
Human Efficiency” in the February num- 
ber of the Atlantic Monthly. Reference is 
made to a previous article where data were 
produced to demonstrate alcohol, even in 
small regular doses, as provoking a depress- 
ing and degenerative effect. Recent experi- 
ments in the nutrition laboratory serve to 
confirm the earlier findings. The subjects 
were carefully selected, temperate users of 


alcohol, “apparently free from any peculiar 
susceptibility or resistance to its effects.’ 
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The alcohol was administered in two sepa- 
rate doses, ‘A’, or 30 cubic centimetres, 
and ‘B,’ or 45 cubic centimetres, well di- 
luted and its flavor disguised in various 
ways to avoid the effect of suggestion.” 
Experiments were made on these subjects to 
discover the effect of alcohol upon (1) 
reflex mechanism, (a) simple, in the patellar 
reflex, or knee-jerk, (b) more complex, in 
eye and speech reaction to sudden visual 
stimuli, and (c) highest reflex, in the free 
association of ideas, the experiments in- 
volving a word spoken by the operator and 
a response word, the first occurring word, 
spoken by the subject; (2) power to memo- 
rize; (3) sensitivity to electric stimulation; 
(4) reciprocal innervation in certain eye and 
jimger movements. The results of such care- 
ful and exhaustive experimentation revealed 
that “along with depression and retarda- 
tion and decreased irritability of a number of 
related neuro-muscular processes is found 
an acceleration of the pulse, giving a clear 
indication of decreased organic efficiency, 
as a result of moderate doses of alcohol. 
The ‘brake’ is taken off the heart, 
but there is no direct stimulation of the 
heart-muscle.” This sets aside the alco- 
holic tradition—supported by previous 
scientific investigations—that there is even 
partial stimulation of functions, either 
muscular or organic. Any supposed evi- 
dence of alcoholic stimulus is explained on 
the grounds of autogenic reinforcement. 
Moreover, the alcoholic depression is not, 
like sleep, a conservative process because 
of the increased heart action. The exu- 
berant activity attendant upon healthy 
youth is due to the hormones circulating in 
the blood. Alcohol is used to take the 
place of these. It is an imitative hormone 
and places the human organism at a dis- 
- advantage in the struggle for existence. 


Immortality in the Light of Today 


In the London Quarterly Review for 
January Rev. I. Gamble discusses ‘“Im- 
mortality and Christian Belief” in a very 
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stimulating and informing style. For the 
writer belief in personal survival after 
death is inseparable from all the phases of 
historic Christianity. The early propa- 
gandists of the Christian gospel outclassed 
the Isis or Mithraic protagonists because 
they based the hope of immortality upon 
experiences of a real historical, rather than 
a distant mythical, figure. Although later 
the thought about salvation itself gave place 
to debate as to the conditions of salvation, 
the transcendental hopes and fears in con- 
nection therewith have always been the 
motives of appeal. This tacit assumption 
lying behind every Christian creed is today 
assailed by various forces making for its 
impotency or its entire disappearance from 
religious thought. 

Ruskin is quoted with approval as hold- 
ing that, practically, the average man is 
moved little by considerations of eternal 
life. Hope of any kind is supported largely 
by the imagination. For many years past 
the supports of popular imagination have 
one by one suffered removal by the merciless 
inquiry of the critical reason. The process 
has gone on until now, although death retains 
its fascination, the authoritative and tradi- 
tional view of it is met by frank incredulity 
at every angle. The following have served 
to modify conceptions of the future life: 

1. “The disappearance of the sharp 
division of mankind into good and bad.” 
The traditional conception of a multitude 
of men, inspired by a common hope, looking 
for a blessed future life is shattered by the 
intense individuality which seeks its own 
heaven and disdains a heaven of the wider 
portrayal. 

2. Changed views of punishment. The 
remedial theory of punishment made for 
easy belief in purgatory or even hell. It 
is coming to be perceived that punishment, 
remedial or retributive, is a part of the 
earthly paraphernalia and cannot properly 
be predicated of any future existence. 

3. Changed views of the Bible and its 
inspiration. “Our present interpretation 
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of the New Testament has the effect of 
substituting earth for heaven as the center 
of interest.” Its practical outcome is seen 
in the identification of the hopes of the 
social reformer with the tidings of the Chris- 
tian gospel in a call for an earth regenerated. 

4. The loss of vitality in the Easter mes- 
sage for the world. The figure of the death- 
less Lord, eminently satisfying to the believer 
with its promise of immortality, finds and 
leaves the doubting world incredulous and 
unconvinced concerning the future life. 

Even in the face of such facts it cannot 
be argued, in spite of Frederick Myer’s 
belief that science is destroying the citadels 
of religion, that the disappearance of 
orthodoxy, so-called, means the vanishing 
of hope in a future life. Apart from reason- 
ing processes this confidence arose, con- 
tinued, and will persist, expressed in varying 
and wavering images mayhap, but strongly 
vital to human striving. “Faith is fidelity 
to the soul’s best instincts.” It leads us to 
the sacrifice of life itself for the cause of 
right and honor. Such a claim God will 
not repudiate. 


Science and Future Existence 


Another approach to the subject of life 
and its continued duration is made in the 
January number of the Nineteenth Century, 
by H. F. Wyatt. Writing under the title, 
“Tf a Man Die, Shall He Live Again?” 
Mr. Wyatt, in a survey of futuristic beliefs 
from earliest times to the present, con- 
cludes, as does the writer in the afore- 
mentioned article, that the ordinary indi- 
vidual, in England at least, is largely devoid 
of any belief in God or the future life. Yet 
with the decay of orthodox Christianity, and 
its consequent loss of vital future hope for 
the uneducated, there is seen the rise of 
science with a new message for the life 
beyond. “Amongst men of science dog- 
matic negation is no longer the dominant 
note.” Rather is that note wonder, and 
‘wonder’—as Carlyle once wrote—‘is the 
basis of worship.’” Morality fundamentally 


rests on two related propositions: ‘Belief 
in a Power behind phenomena making for 
righteousness, and belief in the possibility 
of the survival of personality after death.” 
Unless these two related beliefs are con- 
served, a nation as a Civilization faces 
decay and swift death. Apart from what is 
called revelation, and apart also from 
“spiritualism,” it is possible to throw light 
upon these two problems. 

The thinking mind subsumes under the 
term “God” attributes of unity, infinite 
energy, infinite mind, infinite righteous- 
ness. -Modern science demonstrates be- 
yond contradiction the unity of the Power 
which constitutes the universe. The flame 
of hydrogen is discovered alike in the 
farthest stellar nebulae, the sun, and in our 
planet. Not only is the element identical 
throughout, but its messenger, light, is “as 
a myriad of waves in a sea linking the 
universe together.” Man is in .physical 
contact with every star. Light is a dis- 
turbance in something now called ether, a 
tremendous physical reality. 


The existence and the concomitants of . 


light establish proof of the unity of energy. 
Light-waves have been traveling from the 
sun—at the rate of over 180,000 miles every 
second and of a minuteness comparable to 
an atom, i.e., one ten-millionth of a milli- 
meter—ever since there were suns, and 
give promise of operation as long as the 
aforesaid entities endure. Further proof 
of the unity of the universe is found in the 
modern discoveries concerning ether. Now 
we know that this physical substance 
renders such phrases as “the void of space” 
anachronistic. The atom itself is a solar 
system within whose relatively immense 
expanse rotate ions, or electrons, with un- 
thinkable velocity. This so-far-known ulti- 
mate unit of matter, the electron, has a 
linear dimension of about a hundred- 
thousandth of an atom, and is a vortex or 
a stress in the ether which itself forms the 
basis of all matter and the plenum of all 
space. The following are ascertained facts 
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with respect to ether: (1) It really exists. 
(2) It has physical powers and limitations, 
being capable of transmitting light vibrations 
at a measurable rate ofspeed. (3) In trans- 
mitting light it also transmits the forces 
which cause light, namely, electricity and 
magnetism. (4) It is the medium by which 
gravitation operates. (5) In mediating 
gravitation it gives evidence of possessing 
remarkable potency. (6) It is a frictionless 
liquid; this is proved by the fact that the 
material bodies of the universe move through 
it “without the slightest appreciable trace of 
retardation.” (7) In transmitting light it 
shows itself to be moving at an identical 
velocity with light. Following the labors of 
such scientists as Faraday, Clerk-Maxwell, 
Sir J. J. Thomson, Lord Kelvin, and 
Sir Oliver Lodge, it is seen that the theo- 
logians no longer monopolize the doctrine 
holding to a unity of Power behind all 
phenomena. Corporeally we are constructed 
of aggregates of electrons, these vortices 
in the ether, and are parts of a unal energy 
operating in the infinity of space and time. 
Thus two attributes of God, i.e., unity and 
infinite energy, are established as certain 
facts by modern science. A further dis- 
cussion of the subject in the next number 
of the magazine is promised by the author. 


The Ethics of Christianity 


Can the development of morality express 
itself on any higher levels than those on 
which rests the ethical teaching of Jesus 
and Paul? Such a question is answered 
with a decided negative by Professor H. H. 
Scullard, whose article on ‘The Originality 
and Finality of Christian Ethics” appears 
in the Hibbert Journal issued for the first 
quarter of the present year. The author 
accepts the picture of Jesus in the Fourth 
Gospel as normative for all that is known of 
Christianity’s founder, and from this basis 
arrives at eminently satisfying conclusions 
regarding Christian ethical standards. 

The claim of the theosophist, or of the 
rationalist, or even of some Christian pro- 
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fessors of comparative religion, that nothing 
new is found in early Christian ethics rests 
on a superficial examination. It is ad- 
mitted that this teaching must be similar 
to the earlier ethic in order to be under- 
stood and accepted. Also the claims of 
Jesus that he was “‘the Son of God and the 
Son of man” would have been interfered 
with by an entirely new ethic. As the Son 
of God he came to continue and not to 
annul the divine education of the race. 
“My Father worketh hitherto and I work.” 
As the Son of man it was inevitable that 
his teaching should gather up all the best 
of earlier moral deliverances. Yet another 
reason for the opinion that Christian ethics 
contains no novelties is found in the fact 
that the exponents of such an opinion take 
a narrow view of the scope of that ethics. 
They take only the Sermon on the Mount, or 
mere fragments of this, as representing the 
entire purview. Rightly understood, “even 
the whole of the Synoptist teaching is only a 
first draft, a kind of interim ethic, eternal 
as every word of God is, but awaiting its 
final interpretation, expression, and comple- 
tion in the glorification of the Teacher and 
the opening of the Kingdom to all believers.’’ 

Although the first century of Christen- 
dom was a notable era in the mobilization 
of resources on the part of world religions 
and philosophies, and although Palestine 
cannot have escaped the effect of this world- 
wide interest in religion and morals, yet 
those who have studied the subject appear 
least inclined to rest upon a theory of ex- 
tensive borrowing on the part of the dis- 
ciples. Nor can it be held that Christian 
ethics evolved from Jewish morality. The 
different theories that Jesus is a contin- 
uation of Jewish prophetism, Essenism, 
legalistic prophetism, or apocalyptism do 
not explain the Christian ethics. The same 
word has not the same meaning to Laotzu 
and Aristotle and Jesus. “His teaching 
. . . . was the outcome of His own moral 
insight, the spontaneous overflow of His 
own perfect nature.” 
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The finality of Christian ethics follows 
naturally upon the recognition of its origi- 
nality. “Though this cannot be proved, 
there are many reasons for believing it.” 
The continuous, universal character of the 
standards set up by Jesus cannot be ignored. 
Other moralities are partial and local, while 
this is complete and universal. Science 
says that Jesus, in connecting the moral 
life with the idea of the Absolute, with 
God, has taken ethics out of the realm of 
experience, destroying its scientific char- 
acter and rendering impossible its finality. 
Against this the father of inductive sciences 
is quoted as admitting that “‘a great part of 
the moral law is higher than the light of 
nature can aspire to.” Christian ethics is 
the ethics of the resurrection life and as 
such can never change. “It has reached 
its apogee.” 

The objection to Christian ethics that, 
belonging to another order, it cannot meet 
the entire requirements of this, the temporal, 
misses the mark altogether. A code of 
ethics anticipating every world-event and 
vicissitude would leave man in the bonds 
of legalism. Biological moralists like Des- 
humbert, Novicow, and Nietzsche in their 
failures have shown that no species of 
alchemy can efficiently “extract morals 
out of physics or love and duty out of life 
and force.” “There is one description 
of Christian morals which differentiates 
it alike from the legalism of the ethnic 
religions and from the non-moral view of 
life suggested by modern biology, which 
reveals the originality and guarantees the 
finality of Christian ethics. It is “the 
law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus.” 


The Beast of Revelations 


The Orient has the honor of presenting 
another to the already numerous identifi- 
cations of the beast with seven heads and 
ten crowns. The new interpretation is made 
by a famous Japanese astrologer named 


Kumamoto. He has held several govern- 
ment positions, among which was the post 
of Director of the Higher Commercial 
School of Nagasaki. He has made inter- 
esting prophecies, one of which, in 1912, 
related to the beginning of the present 
European war. And he now prophesies the 
end of the war before the end of the year. 

His prophecies are given in full in the 
magazine called Jitsuggo-no-Nippon, or 
Industrial Japan, and they are summarized 
in the Herald of Asia, an English weekly 
of Tokyo. He expects that, about August, 
Germany will begin to succumb, and that 
the allied armies will appear at the gates 
of Berlin by November. And he bases his 
prediction upon the Bible! He puts it as 
follows: 

The present European war was prophesied 
in St. John’s Revelations. The beast with 
seven heads and ten crowns is the Kaiser him- 
self. The ten crowns mean ten monarchies or 
duchies composing the German Empire, while 
the seven heads are none other than the seven 
kings of the MHohenzollern dynasty. The 
beast is represented in the book as running 
around the world for three days and a half; 
but since a day in the Heaven means a year on 
earth, this prophesies the continuance of the 
present war for three years and a half, during 
which time Germany is destined to devastate 
the world with her inhuman force. The Reve- 
lation states that Satan was given power to act 
for forty-two months. All these statements 
indicate that the present war will continue 
forty-two months, or, in other words, the war 
will end between August and November of this 
year. 


There is a little mistake in Mr. Kuma- 
moto’s arithmetic; for from August, 1914, 
to August, 1917, is only three years, or 
thirty-six months, and the additional six 
months would carry the war over into 1918. 
But that is a small point of lower criticism! 
The main point is that of the new com- 
mentary on that scriptural passage, the 
new exegesis of a much-disputed question. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


MISSIONS 


Missions and the World War 

Well might the religious leaders of the 
present show concern for the missionary 
enterprise. In the abundance of literature 
which is being issued on the subject there is 
frequently evidenced a determined effort to 
show the bright side of a dark cloud. A 
suggestive treatment of the subject appears 
under the name of Henry Churchill King in 
the American Journal of Theology, January. 
In this treatment we are told that the world- 
crisis which has been precipitated by the 
war suggests that the race’s real trouble 
is that there has been no consistent and 
radical trial of the spirit and principles of 
Christ in the whole realm of human life. 
The secret of the race-bungling having been 
thus disclosed he proceeds to say that 
Christian missions reveal Christianity at its 
best and purest. In the missionary effort 
the task looms large in terms of humanity, 
the principles of life must be such as to 
overreach any single class or race, and the 
conception of God is to be greater than any 
tribal possession and find its unifying 
significance in the Father of all men. But 
when the author asserts that Christianity 
is to assume principles which give it the 
right to be supreme and final for the entire 
human race he is likely to find himself in 
disagreement with the leading scholars 
of the history of religions. 

The body of the article is given over 
to a treatment of eight “things which 
cannot be shaken.” Nothing can save 
civilization but thorough permeation with 
the truly Christian spirit. This foregoing 
statement is made in the hope of making 
clear to the reader what is needed to save a 
civilization from just such a situation as that 
into which our own civilization has tumbled. 
But, while the phraseology is commonplace, 


most readers will find themselves at sixes to 
understand just what is meant by that 
obscure phrase, “truly Christian spirit.” 
In this same connection he refers to “the 
will which has decided to follow the good”’ 
in much the same sensé, although it obvi- 
ously is not quite synonymous. 

Another of ‘‘the things which cannot be 
shaken” is the inescapable grip of the laws 
of God in the life of nations as well as of 
individuals. This is a law, the writer 
maintains, the universality of which is 
being witnessed to by all the belligerent 
nations. Among the remaining items that 
are enumerated one of the most significant 
is that the missionary aim cannot be 
harmonized with a selfish exclusive patriot- 
ism or nationalism. The missionary is 
seeking the true reign of Christ in all the 
world and in all the departments of life. 
But such a motive has found itself con- 
fronted by a very different ideal which has 
been intensified by the war, namely, a new 
respect for nationalism. Out of these 
conflicts of Christian nations there have 
arisen desperate antagonisms which are 
manifestly not after the mind of Christ. 
This situation makes a true Christian 
conquest of the world impossible. In the 
face of this setting of facts what is needed 
is a clear recognition of the fact that in all 
humanity’s greater ideals and aims there 
can be no national or racial boundaries, 
accordingly, the writer makes an appeal for 
universal co-operation, which can be uni- 
versal just because there is appreciative 
respect for all that each nation and race 
has to offer. 

The crisis through which the church 
is now passing will result in a missionary 
reconstruction on an undreamed-of scale. 
Co-operation among all the forces of 
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righteousness is demanded in a degree so 
far hardly imagined. Such co-operation 
cannot rise without an immensely greater 
emphasis upon the ethical and social 
elements of the Christian message in every 
relation and realm of life. This demand 
is reinforced by the recognition that one 
of the deeply disappointing things in this 


RELIGIOUS 


Religious Beliefs in American 
Colleges 

Frequently we are told that religion is a 
dead letter among college students; but 
Carl Holiday, writing in the Hibbert Journal, 
January, interprets the situation quite 
otherwise. His competency to venture an 
opinion is based on fifteen years’ experience 
in the classroom and an acquaintance with 
college men inten states. A definite distinc- 
tion, he says, is to be made between the 
college men and the college women, namely, 
that the women are not so keenly alive to 
the vital changes which are being wrought 
in religious thought. In this article the 
writer is concerned solely with the religious 
beliefs of the men. Anyone familiar with 
the college men of today is aware of the 
disposition on the part of students to expect 
to find that the preaching heard in the 
churches does not square with the conclu- 
sions of the laboratories and the expressions 
of the poets and philosophers in the uni- 
versity library. Mr. Holiday admits that 
there was once a time when the preacher’s 
voice was the voice of God, but he is dis- 
posed to feel that to this generation of 
college students it is the voice simply of a 
man whose intellect, training, knowledge 
of the laws of life, and ability to interpret 
are no better than those of the students 
themselves. The resultant of all this is 
that the student strikes out for himself in 
matters of belief. This precipitates views 
of God, immortality, the Bible, and prayer 
which are more or less peculiar to them- 


war is that the churches of Christ have on 
the whole counted so little for international 
good-will. To attain the end desired it is 
necessary that there shall be such a unifying 
of the Christian forces in work as the world 
has never yet seen; and this must be based 
upon a new sensitiveness to the values of 
alien peoples. 


EDUCATION 


selves. In discussing the student’s attitude 
toward God the writer says he has never 
found an infidel amiong them; they are 
inclined to allow their thought to be 
fashioned by science and to agree with the 
Lecontes that all science must take for 
granted a First Great Cause, and you may 
call it God or what you will. The concep- 
tion which the student has of the Bible is 
said to be such as would surprise many 
pessimistic preachers; numerous college 
men appreciate the Bible as a keen, deep, 
subtle, and beautiful expression, and many 
books of the Bible as a marvelous expression 
of the human heart. But when it is said 
that the book is infallible truth from cover 
to cover the young men take issue, for such a 
Position seems incredible to upperclassmen 
who have done any original research in 
sociology, history, and literature. The 
writer tells us also that these college stu- 
dents are forming conceptions of prayer 
which are a long way from the views held 
by Jonathan Edwards and Cotton Mather. 
Scientific training has convinced many a 
college man that no prayer for the answer- 
ing of which the natural laws of the universe 
would have to be modified will ever be 
answered. Yet these same men are eager 
to explain that prayer has an immense 
psychological value, and as a means of 
gaining a closer relationship with the 
Divine is a real source of potency. 

The conclusion which Mr. Holiday 
draws is twofold, namely, that religion is 
far from being a dead issue in American 
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colleges, and that there is a vast amount 
of magnificent spiritual energy lying dor- 
mant and practically useless in the great 
college-student body of today. 


Fanction of the Priest 

The Sociological Review, Autumn, 1916, 
has an article by M. E. Robinson under the 
title “The Function of the Priest.” When 
the reader comes to the end of the first 
paragraph he will be inclined to think that 
the church leaders in England regard the 
task of religion with despair. But further 
reading persuades one that the writer is 
seeking to prepare the mind of his reader to 
appreciate the ineffective methods which 
are being employed in the churches today, 
and so to follow him sympathetically in the 
adjustments and substitutions which he has 
to suggest. At the outset one is prepared 
for radical changes inasmuch as the writer 
frankly states that the liturgical system is 
to be abandoned. 

To be sure, the function of the priest will 
be determined in large measure by what the 
writer conceives the function of religion to 
be. In this particular instance religion is 
thought to be a contrivance for promoting 
happiness, particularly in untoward circum- 
stances. Further reading discloses the 
affinity which our writer has with Professor 
Frend’s sex interpretation of religion. This 
view is naturally followed by the contention 
that the priest should be a specialist in 
human nature and so become a consulting 
specialist in all the delicate matters which 
relate to sex. Such knowledge would per- 
mit him to understand, for example, a most 
fruitful source of misery, namely, the birth 
of children to people who do not want them, 
or have not the means to do justice to them. 
In conjunction with the sex interest the 
priest is to make himself a specialist in 
matters of vocational advice. 

Even though the writer places so much 
stress upon these two interests of life, he 
affirms that it is in making idealism effective 


that the chief réle of the clergy consists. 
This idealism he thinks should be fostered 
by the musician, artist, and story-teller; 
and if these very important agencies are 
brought out of the unhealthful atmosphere 
of the drawing-room and the studio into the 
churches and schools, the streets and fields, 
the effect will be a religious regeneration. 
In support of his views he quotes Mr. 
Lloyd George as saying: 

National ideals without imagination are 
but as the thistles of the wilderness. We shall 
need at the end of the war better workshops, 
but we shall also need more than ever every 
institution that will exalt the vision of the people 
above and beyond the workshop and the 
counting-house. We shall need every national 
tradition that will remind them that men cannot 
live by bread alone. 


Religious Education in the Public 
Schools of Ontario 


Dr. Sheridan, editorial secretary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Board of Sunday 
Schools, Cincinnati, has written an inform- 
ing article on “Religious Education in the 
Public Schools of Ontario,” which appears 
in Religious Education for February, 1917. 
Dr. Sheridan points out that there are three 
distinct provisions made to promote religious 
education in the public schools. These 
provisions are based, first, on the clear recog- 
nition of the importance of religion which 
seems to have characterized those who 
shaped the educational system, even from 
the time of Egerton Ryerson until the 
present; secondly, that public education in 
Canada is entirely under the control of the 
provinces. The result of this latter pro- 
vision has been that in Ontario the Roman 
Catholics have the right to their proportion 
of school taxes for the maintenance of 
separate schools. The first of the three 
provisions mentioned above is that “every 
Public School shall be opened with the 
reading of the Scriptures and the repeating 
of the Lord’s Prayer, and shall be closed 
with the Lord’s Prayer or the prayer author- 
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ized by the Department of Education; but 
no pupil shall be required to take part in 
any religious exercises objected to by his 
parent or guardian.” Sectarianism in the 
schools is definitely forbidden, and provision 
is made that “no pupil in a public school 
shall be required to read or study in or 
from any religious book objected to by his 
parent or guardian.” Thus, provision for 
religious education is actually operative, 
inasmuch as the last report issued by the 
Minister of Education states that 45.87 
per cent of the schools used the authorized 
Scripture selections, 70.94 per cent used the 
Bible, and 94.61 per cent were opened and 
closed with prayer. The second provision 


is that the school is expected definitely to 
provide for the moral education of the 
pupils. Recently the provision has been 
put into more active use by the preparation 
of a series of books known as “‘The Golden 
Rule Books.” The third provision is an 
attempt to correlate the work of the school 
with that of the church. In this connec- 
tion an effort is made to parallel the “Inter- 
national Uniform Sunday-School Lessons” 
with the daily readings. Clergymen are 
made official visitors to the schools of their 
communities, and another clause allows 
the clergyman to give religious instruction 
in the school building after school hours 
to the pupils of his own denomination. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


American Democracy and the 
Modern Church 

In the American Journal of Sociology, 
January, an article by Professor Allan Hoben 
appeared under the title given above. The 
church is observed from a twofold point 
of view: it is considered as it looks out upon 
the community and is surveyed as the 
community looks in upon it. 

In surveying the church from the point 
of view of the community an effort is made 
to face the question: If, from the viewpoint 
of democracy, the church is a public utility, 
collecting large sums of money and aiming 
to render services from which the state 
deliberately refrains, has the state the right 
to demand anything by way of the stand- 
ardization or efficiency of those services 
and to expect a wise and reasonable use of 
the money solicited from the citizens? 
Obviously Professor Hoben, who raises this 
question, is trying to see the church as the 
state sees it, and this requires that the 
community be regarded as the primary con- 
cern and the church as her servant. This 
approach brings the writer face to face with 
two important questions. The qualifica- 
tion of the professional ministrant of reli- 


gion is a matter of considerable importance, 
but it is more than apparent that social 
control remains incoherent at this point. 
It does not appear clear why this incoherence 
should be sustained, but the opinion is held 
that any tampering with “liberty of soul” 
would result in more harm than good. 
The significant suggestion is made, however, 
that the higher interests of the community, 
which might be served by combined action 
for education, recreational and civic im- 
provement, are usually neglected because of 
the heavy tax for the maintenance of super- 
fluous churches and because these serve to 
keep people of good-will apart. Side by 
side with this suggestion should be placed 
the statement of fact that practically the 
only international strands holding in the war- 
rent world of today are those of the Red 
Cross and of the equally valiant service 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
with the armies and in the prison camps of 
Europe. These latter matters indicate 


- what the author has in mind when he con- 


siders sectarianism to be an impediment to 
social action. The conclusions which Pro- 
fessor Hoben reaches is that democracy 
fosters the church because it believes that 
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an organization whose selective principle is 
the teaching of Jesus provides the greatest 
likelihood that the highest life-values avail- 
able in any society will be demonstrated. 

When the author discusses the American 
democracy from the point of view of the 
church confronting its task, he has a variety 
of thoughtful things to say. The obligation 
of the church to appreciate the social condi- 
tions of the community is pressed. The 
view is taken that democracy rightly ex- 
pects the church to make plain to all men 
her redemptive principle, her formula for a 
perfect society. If the church is not to fail 
in this critical issue, she will need to give 
at least as much attention to the under- 
standing of society as she gives to her sacred 
books and her inherited doctrines. With 
similar pointedness the writer discusses 
such questions as the interrelation of church 
and state, criminal classes, health interests, 
sociability, and architecture. And in the 
closing paragraph it is made clear that in 
face of the many demands which are being 
made upon the church nothing can take the 
place of righteousness. 


American Christianity in European 
War Relief 


One of the comforting features in connec- 
tion with America and its relation to the war 
in Europe is the way the Christian spirit of 
service and succor has expressed itself 
through many and varied avenues. Thirty- 
five million at least of the hundred million 
Americans have been reached by the appeal 
sent through 80,000 posters to 18,000,000 
church members by the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. Pope 
Benedict through Cardinal Gibbons has 
appealed to the sixteen million Roman 
Catholics in this country in behalf of the 
war sufferers. From the President have 
come proclamations calling the attention 
of the country as a whole to the need of 
help. Even chain letters have been utilized, 
one of them raising enough to send an ambu- 


lance over to France. The head of the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium is Her- 
bert C. Hoover, an American mining engi- 
neer, and out of the sum of $23,503,771 
collected by the commission from the entire 
world $18,747,138 came from America. 
The printed lists of war-relief societies in 
the United States shows an aggregate of 110, 
and covers Armenian, Belgian, British, 
French, Italian, Luthuanian, Persian, Polish, 
and Russian, besides eleven German and 
Austrian societies under Teutonic manage- 
ment. A war-relief clearing-house formed 
in New York in March, 1915, by December, 
1916, had received $1,000,000 in cash and 
had forwarded 57,000 cases of relief supplies 
costing, at a conservative estimate, not less 
than $4,000,000. The American Red Cross 
since August, 1914, had sent abroad over 
four hundred surgeons, nurses, and sanitary 
workers. By December 1, 1916, it had 
collected approximately $2,430,000, and 
had shipped to Europe $1,537,911 worth 
of supplies of its own and other relief 
organizations, a total of 347 shipments, or 
47,241 packages. It is incorporated by an 
act of Congress and is strictly neutral in all 
its activities. Paderewski and his Polish 
compatriots have raised over a million 
dollars for the relief of war sufferers, this 
being supplemented by a million dollars 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. For 
Armenian and Syrian relief, also with 
assistance from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the sum of $2,500,000 has been raised. The 
total appropriation of the Rockefeller War- 
Relief Commission up to December, 1916, 
was about $4,000,000. The work of the 
American Ambulance Field Service on the 
Continent has attracted universal attention 
by the efficiency of its service and the self- 
sacrificing spirit of its members. Since the 
beginning of the war it has carried over 
700,000 wounded. Sixteen times its sec- 
tions and section-leaders have received 
special mention for efficient and valuable 
services. The Croix de Guerre for bravery 
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has been awarded to fifty-four and the 
Médaille Militaire to two of the men. Three 
have been killed in the service. Mrs. 
Vanderbilt, in Harper’s for January, tells 
of trying to find the grave of a member of 
Section Sanitaire Américaine No. 3 at 
Pont-a-Mousson. She thus describes the 
kind of men who make up the Ambulance 
Service: 

More than fifty American universities and 
colleges have been represented in the field 
service, and the type was well disclosed in the 
men stretched around me on the grass that 
afternoon. They were from all parts of America 
and included graduates of some six universities 
or colleges. It was hard, of course, to get them 
to talk about anything so self-revealing as why 
they were doing ambulance work at the front, 
but I do not believe that a sense of adventure 
was the impelling motive in most instances. 
They did not look like the soldier of fortune 
who gives his loyalty lightly to any cause. 
And Mr. Andrews says that the records of the 
men in field service, as on file at headquarters 
in Paris, bear out this statement. They are 
men who have been leaders at college or who 
have made a good start in business, in law, or 
engineering. 

Mr. A. Piatt Andrew is inspector- 
general of the American Ambulance Field 
Service. Ian Hay in his latest book, Getting 
Together, an advance notice of which ap- 
peared in the Outlook, February 7, writes: 


At the outbreak of the war Harvard Uni- 
versity put down ten thousand dollars to equip 
and staff the American Ambulance Hospital in 
Paris. Then in June, 1915, Harvard took over 
a British base hospital with thirty-two surgeons 
and seventy-five nurses. -This hospital has 
been served by Harvard folk ever since; they go 
out and serve for three months at a time. 


Besides all the foregoing, different American 
clubs, eighty in number, have arranged a 
monthly scheme of collections from mem- 
bers, which up to the present has brought 
in over eighty thousand dollars for relief 
work. Such an expression of the spirit of 
Christianity by the American people gives 


rise to gratitude on the part of those who 
have at heart the religion of Jesus Christ 
in its social aspects. The total contri- 
butions from America for war relief are up 
to date in the neighborhood of forty million 
dollars. 


The Church in Transition 


The Watchman-Examiner (February 1) 
has some things to say under the title given 
above. First, it is observed that great 
changes have taken place in the churches 
during the past fifteen years. A widened 
vision of the churches has been accompanied 
by an advance, both extensive and inten- 
sive, along three lines especially: (1) Social 
service—‘“the ethical and spiritual duty of 
a church to society as such.” In this has 
been the chief emphasis. (2) Graded 
Bible study and mission study. In these 
there has been much advance in both con- 
tent and method. (3) Improved systems 
of finance both for missions and for current 
expenses. 

During this period one word has stood 
well to the front, viz., “efficiency.” Both 
the church and the world are trying to 
measure everything pertaining to the church 
in terms of this word. There is much insist- 
ence that certain standards shall be em- 
ployed by which the efficiency of the church 
may be ascertained. Herein lies a great 
danger. It is suggestive and attractive to 
think of the church as a great piece of perfect 
machinery. It should be such, but the fire 
box must not be overlooked and the source 
of power must not be forgotten. As to the 
church, a perfect organization is not the 
highest good. Neither is it the most funda- 
mental problem or the greatest concern. 
The real situation may be seen in the 
recent striking words of John R. Mott: 

An alarming weakness among Christians is 
that we are producing Christian activities faster 
than we are producing Christian experience and 
Christian faith; that the discipline of our souls 
and the deepening of our acquaintance with God 
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are not proving sufficiently thorough to enable 
us to meet the unprecedented expansion of 
opportunity and responsibility of our generation. 

While we are attempting to make a re- 
valuation of our life-interests and a read- 
justment of our forces and ministry to the 
needs of the world, it is well to keep in mind 
that a highly organized church does not 
mean necessarily an efficient church. It 
may mean an impotent church. Let us 
make sure that the channels which lead to 
the source of power are kept open. Out of 
the right adjustment of the very best 
machinery and unfailing power will come 
the really efficient church. 


tn the Enductial 
Question 


In the same issue of the Watchman- 
Examiner Samuel Zane Batten, D.D., dis- 
cusses the subject named above. The in- 
dustrial order “is the human means in and 
through which God’s will is done in giving 
man daily bread. This is all the justifica- 
tion necessary for the church’s interest in 
industrial questions.” Of this interest, 
however, there are many aspects. The 
church is not here to teach economics and 
sociology or to become a framer of industrial 
programs. But it does have to do with the 
principles underlying social and economic 
life. Certainly the church should give the 
great fundamental principles of the kingdom 
a clear sense of direction in social thought 
and effort, and should thereby hearten men 
to seek the justice of God in human society. 

The progress and prosperity of the church 
have an economic basis and are vitally 
related to the social problem. The family 
and the church today are threatened in more 
ways than one by the present industrial 
system. “The great industries are more and 
more being concentrated in management 
and control.” In these the worker has no 
part. So industrial class distinctions are 
becoming more accentuated. The worker 
has little to stimulate his effort to own his 


own home. As a result there is growing 
among us “an industrial proletariat with- 
out possessions, without a fixed home, with- 
out any real stake in the community.” 
This impermanence of residence prevents 
the family from becoming rooted in either 
the church or the community. Further- 
more, as the number of home owners de- 
creases and the number of tenant families 
increases the church declines. This is true 
either in the country or in the city. 

Again, class consciousness separates em- 
ployers and employees, and the latter drift 
away from the church. We cannot but be 
aware of the prevalent alienation of masses 
of people, especially wage-workers, from the 
church. The membership of many city 
churches cannot claim among their number 
a single industrial worker. Some attempts 
have been made to solve this problem by 
establishing workingmen’s churches. This 
contributes nothing to break down class 
consciousness and makes the problem only 
the more difficult. The existing industrial 
system is based upon competition as the 
final principle of action. With a few notable 
exceptions the only relation between em- 
ployers and employees is ‘‘a cash nexus.” 
Each group looks out for its own interests 
and resists the claims of the other. Each 
group suspects the other. Their relations 
are depersonalized. ‘‘We can hardly expect 
men who are competitors all the week in 
industry to be brothers in church on Sunday. 
They must be brothers everywhere or they 
will be brothers nowhere.” There is only 
one way out of this unhappy state of affairs. 
Industrial competition must be dethroned 
and industrial brotherhood enthroned. 
The class church is not a Christian church 
at all. The economic world must be 
changed from a competitive to a co- 
partnership basis. 

Then, too, human life is involved. The 
present industrial order leaves little oppor- 
tunity for attention to the higher interests 
of the soul. The church must seek to 
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change the conditions which make the reli- 
gious life so difficult. The redemption of 
the industrial order should have a place 
in the Christian program just as surely as 
the prayer for daily bread has a place in 
the Christian’s prayer. The church has a 
stake in everything that concerns man. 
It was so with Jesus Christ. 


The Efficiency Test in Church 
Activities 

This is the subject of an interesting chap- 
ter in Paul Moore Strayer’s book, The Recon- 
struction of the Church. We here indicate a 
few of the significant things said by him. 

Efficiency as a science is modern. It 
is now being applied vigorously to business 
and in a small way to political government. 
It is also being used in connection with the 
church, and here there is much confusion 
between the terms “efficiency” and “suc- 
cess.” We have not yet come to realize 
fully that a church may be successful, in a 
sense, without being efficient. Much of 
the confusion comes because of the difficulty 
of arriving at the unit of efficiency in the 
church. In a factory it is quite different. 
There the unit of efficiency may be deter- 
mined with definiteness. The church may 
make much noise, be overloaded with 
attractive statistics, and yet be very much 
lacking in social efficiency. The gospel tests 
of efficiency are: “love, joy, peace, long- 
suffeving, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
meekness, self-control.” Again, the fact 
that the workers are for the most part volun- 
teer and unskilled makes the efficiency test 
more difficult. In industry the workers are 
picked and paid and their efforts are under 
control. In the church all depends on the 
willingness of the people to co-operate. 

The efficient church must clearly realize 
its function and direct all of its operations 


accordingly. It exists for training in man- 
hood and womanhood and for the promo- 
tion of the welfare of the community. It 
must discover and use the particular modes 
of operation that are best adapted to secure 
these ends. No fixed program can be 
applied alike to all communities. Each 
church must formulate its own program in 
keeping with the needs of its own commu- 
nity. A revision of our whole idea of “church 
work” is necessary to apply the efficiency 
test fundamentally. The church needs to 
be taught that it is a missionary enterprise. 
For too many religion has become a grati- 
fication rather than a sacrifice. 

The efficient church cannot spend all its 
power on keeping its machinery going. It 
must have some reserve power with which 
to work upon the raw materials. A Chris- 
tian church exists, not for itself, but for the 
community. It gives its life, and thereby 
finds its life. To be effective it must be 
well organized. It must be submitted to 
the same standards as any other enterprise. 
Every organization within the church, or 
promoted by the church, must meet the test 
of efficiency. “Any meeting or organiza- 
tion in the church which requires more 
energy to keep it going than it contributes 
life and power to the church is uneconomic 
and should be abolished.” This may neces- 
sitate the elimination of some traditional 
forms of church activity, but usefulness, not 
antiquity, is the test. The societies of many 
churches are “like water-tight compart- 
ments, which keep it afloat, but urge it on 
to no port.” There should be an efficiency 
exhibit in every church. On the basis of 
this as related to the community a construc- 
tive program for community service should 
be agreed upon. Then with energy and 
enthusiasm this program should be carried 
forward to full realization. 
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Sources of the Synoptic Gospels. By Carl S. 
Patton. (University of Michigan Studies, 
Humanistic Series, Vol. V.) New York: 
Macmillan, 1915. Pp. xiiit256. $1.30. 


Much careful and intelligent work has gone 
into this attractive book, one of the few dealing 
with the synoptic. problem that have appeared 
in America. It is strange that Mr. Patton 
shows so little acquaintance with other Ameri- 
can work on the subject. Thus he strongly 
commends the third edition of Huck’s Synopse 
without being aware that it owes its distinctive 
features to an American publication used with- 
out acknowledgment. Mr. Patton first pre- 
sents what he considers the generally accepted 
results of synoptic study and then proceeds to 
the analysis of “Q” into “QMr” and “QLx,” 
and to the assignment to each of some of the 
material peculiar to the gospel in question. 
This meets some conditions of the problem, but 
for those who cannot admit the existence of such 
a document as Q as among the accepted results 
of synoptic study this assumes too much. In- 
deed, it is precisely in his discussion of the 
existence of Q that Mr. Patton’s argument is 
disappointing. It is strange to read that the 
unity of the Peraean section “is harder to 
demonstrate than is the unity of Q” —. 
Mr. Patton’s view that Mark probably 
Q (p. 248) builds upon too slight a ae Be 
and loses sight of two important considerations: 
first, that the ultimate documents lying back 
of the Synoptic Gospels would naturally con- 
tain a modicum of common material orally de- 
rived; and, second, the use of Q in Mark assumes 
the work of an editor or redactor, whereas 
Mark is still too rough and obscure to admit the 
view that it has gone through an editorial pro- 
cess. Such a view, moreover, crowds events 
too closely; the Petrine memoirs, written after 
Peter’s death, must be combined with Q in time 
to be available for Matthew about the time of 
the fall of Jerusalem. Mr. Patton suggests for 
Matthew and Luke a date about 85-95, but 
that me pes not take sufficient account of the 
general atmosphere of Matthew. 

Mr. Patton holds Q to have been an Aramaic 
document used by Matthew and Luke in differ- 
ent Greek translations, while the Q used by Mark 
was an earlier form than these. This yields 
a bewildering series of Q’s: two Aramaic forms 
of it, a Greek translation of each of these, and 
an earlier form used by Mark (p. 256). It is 
just the fact that the Q theory leads to con- 
clusions so improbable that dl made it dis- 
credited. Presenting itself as a one-document 
solution of the non-Markan resemblances of 
Matthew and Luke, it turns out to be a whole 
family of documents, and our old friend the two- 


document hypothesis, of which Q is a legacy, 
emerges finally in the form of six documents. 

The use of Huck’s Synopse has carried with 
it the antiquated text of Tischendorf, and im- 
poses upon Mr. Patton such problems as the 
supposed change by Luke and Matthew of 
traye in Mark 2:9 to teperdrex. But the more 
critical text of Westcott and Hort here has 
wepmdre in all three, and the disagreement 
pointed out by Mr. Patton on p. 94 disappears. 
The unsuitability of the old Tischendorf text 
for careful synoptic study is familiar to most 
workers in the synoptic problem, and the use 
of a better text would have simplified Mr. 
Patton’s task and improved his work. Some of 
his spellings, however, are neither Tischendorf 
nor Hort, e.g., xpéBBarov, p. 94, which is per- 
haps a reminiscence of the Received Text. 
Indeed, the printing of the yy on pp. 94, » 95 
is disastrous, exhibiting no less than ten 
prints. That Mark had already lost its poe me 
conclusion when it was used by Matthew, p. 72, 
is a view open to very definite objections, and 
it is the settled conviction of the present reviewer 
that Mark was complete when Matthew used it 
and that Mark’s original conclusion may still 
be seen imbedded in Matt. 18:9, 10, 16-20. 

Mr. Patton’s study is a gratifying illus- 
tration of renewed American interest in the 
synoptic problem. It is excellent in its effort 
to keep in close touch with the gospel materials 
and contains many excellent remarks. It shows 
careful study of the German and English liter- 
ature of the subject. But it is unconvincing 
as a whole because it has been too much influ- 
enced by the fetish of Q now assuming such 
protean shapes that its very originators would 
hardly know it. And it fails to take account 
of the natural freedom with which the early 
evangelists treated their materials. The prepa- 
ration of a bibliography would have helped the 
reader, and the author as well, for it would 
have introduced him to some very ‘careful mono- 
graphs on points with which he deals. 


The Social Principles of Jesus. By Walter 
Rauschenbusch. New York: Association 
Press, 1916. Pp. 198. 


This little book takes seventh place in a 

series of textbooks known as “College Volun- 
tary Study Courses.” The book is written 
under the direction of the Sub-Committee on 
College Courses, the Sunday [School Council 
of Evangelical Denominations, and the Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Study Council of North 
America Student Movements, representing 
twenty-nine communions. The series is de- 

signed to cover a period of four years, and this 
et is designed to cover twelve weeks. Each 
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of the twelve courses is mapped out for a week’s 
study, having a Scripture source for each day 
and a discussion at the week’s end. This book, 
like the others.of the series, is planned for the 
use of student classes in Sunday school and for 
college groups. 
. author believes that the “salvation of 
society lies in the direction toward which Jesus 
he feels that the thoughts of people in 
eral regarding the principles of Jesus are 
rte in a haze.’ Accordingly he has 
attempted to formulate in “simple proposition 
the fundamental convictions of Jesus about 
social and ethical relations and duties of men.” 
His method consists in spreading out the most 
important source passages of Scripture for per- 
sonal study, pointing out the connection be- 
tween the principles of Jesus and modern social 
problems, and raising questions for discussion. 


The Incarnation. By Francis J. Hall. New 
York: Longmans, 1915. Pp. xix+353. 
$r.50 net. 


This is the sixth volume of an Anglican 
summa of Catholic theology. The author is a 
high ch , but his point of view is not 
that of a large ‘number of theologians of the 
same tendency. He has already attacked the 
kenotic theory in a previous book; here he 
breaks a few more lances against this hypothesis. 
Dr. Hall’s exposition of the traditional orthodox 
view of the incarnation is admirable. He con- 
siders that dogmas are really working hypothe- 
ses, to be rejected only when found insufficiently 
established. At times the progress of em 
history, and exegesis purges dogmas from un- 

rimitive accretions, but idols must not 
blindly worshiped. Dr. Hall’s book exhibits 
a modern perspective of Chalcedonian theology 
—much more, indeed, than his e seems 
at times to imply. He sees in the incarnation, 
not a confusion of two psychological entities, 
but their sgh in one preter) personality. 
The Godhead and the manhood of Christ are 
inseparable the there was only one self in 
him, but their essential differences prevent 
mutual infringement. Dr. Hall traces incon- 
sistencies in modern Christology to Luther. 
The author may be unconvincing, but anyone 
who will study and not merely read his book 
will at least respect the traditional view and 
see that there is still some living thought in 
bygone controversies. 


The Great Revival in the West, 1797-1805. 
By Catherine C. Cleveland. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1916. Fp. xii 
+215. $1.00 net. 


There is developing a considerable body of 
literature dealing scientifically with the phe- 


nomena of conversion and of revivalism. The 
fact seems to be well attested that very marked 
moral and religious interest has sometimes 
grown out of highly emotional stimulations, 
whose real character was forgotten in the ideal- 
izing memory of those who entered into the 
success of the movements. In this way an 
utterly uncritical attitude has been fostered in 
the church, and e has not developed 


: mere of value similar to those which have 


in almost every other field. 
This careful and fascinating story of a great 
chapter in American history is a notable contri- 
bution to our understanding of the operation of 
the human mind under the influence of strong 
religious excitement. The author has been 
most painstaking in all mths 
contemporary documents, inclu newspapers, 
letters, church records, and has thus been able 
to ge gr in vivid fashion the actual occur- 
rences 0 ose extraordinary camp meetings. 
She has pictured with great skill the rugged and 
often heroic figures of the great preachers of the 
revival. And she has estimated with careful 
yu the good and evil effects which fol- 
wed. 


It is interesting to see the confusion of mind 
of the church of that time regarding the “bodily 
exercises” which accompanied so many con- 
versions. We ought to be in a position toda 
to understand such automatisms, and wi 
every sympathetic appreciation of the far- 

us values ly 


The Children’s Bread. By J. Edgar Park. 
Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1916. Pp. 119 
$0.75. 


Preaching to children has become an art. 
Among recent volumes of sermons to children 
this is distinct. Dr. Park has a deftness of 
touch in his treatment of his subjects that we 
do not recall having discovered elsewhere. 
This marks all his work in his rapidly growing 
list of small volumes. These sermons to 
have not the slightest trace of the weak patron- 

age that recurs so often in talks of the “My 
ya little children” sort. Dr. Park knows the 
world in which children live and he has the 
right line on the moral values that obtain there. 


The Venus of Milo, by Paul Carus (Chicago: 
Court), isa study on the celebrated Venus 
of Milo (now in Paris), with additional informa- 
on on the worship of Ishtar, Aphrodite, and 
kindred deities in many lands. The volume 
is well illustrated and will be interesting to 
many people, but not to all. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 
A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE 


Conducted by 
PROFESSOR EDWARD S. AMES 
University of Chicago 


STUDY II 
EXPERIENCES OF INDIVIDUALS 


Required Books 
James, Varieties of Religious Experience. 
Davenport, Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals. 
Burr, Religious Confessions and Confessants. 


The experiences of individuals in conversion were the first phenomena with 
which the psychology of religion dealt, and certain results obtained in those 
investigations remain unchallenged. Starbuck, Coe, Hall, and others agreed, 
for example, that conversion is definitely an adolescent phenomenon and that the 
largest number of conversions occur at sixteen years of age for males and a year 
or so earlier for females. CScarcely any such awakenings transpire before the age of 
ten and relatively very few after the age of twenty-five. If an individual does 
not become interested in religious work and identified with religious institutions 
before he is eighteen the chances of his ever doing so diminish rapidly after that 
time. It is also found that the conversions come in a somewhat different way to 
the two sexes. Girls are more emotional and are more susceptible to the influ- 
ences of revivals and public appeals. Boys, on the contrary, are likely to resist 
these direct crowd suggestions and are more likely to reach their decisions alone 
or with intimate friends. There are also marked differences of temperament) Coe 
was able to prove in a number of cases that persons of naturally mercurial tempera- 
ment responded to religious appeals in a characteristic manner, and that a slower 
and more intense conflict appeared in those of phlegmatic disposition. He found 
that these responses were true to type when the persons were placed under hyp- 
notism. 

The general effect of revivals was found to be a shortening and intensifying 
of the normal adolescent awakening. Further studies in social psychology have 
confirmed the earlier impressions that the rise of religion is vitally related to the 
development of the sexual life. These studies were made very largely by the aid 
of the questionnaire method, and served to bring out both the advantages and 
the weaknesses of that method. 
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Professor James’s Varieties of Religious Experience is written in the author’s 
well-known, fascinating style. The materials, instead of being gathered in 
response to questions, are derived from literary sources and are largely autobio- 
graphical. The work is an interesting illustration of the writer’s zest for dealing 
with first-hand human experience and of his thirst for facts. It has been sug- 
gested that this book reveals a tendency to treat of rather unusual cases, displaying 
too much preference for the intensely emotional experiences. But the contrast 
of well-defined types is certainly secured, and the volume is altogether one of the 
most illuminating in the literature of the subject. James regards religion as an 
“infinitely passionate” thing in its highest flights. ‘Like love, like wrath, like 
hope, ambition, jealousy, like every other instinctive eagerness and impulse, it 
adds to life an enchantment which is not rationally or logically deducible from 
anything else.” He thinks the ordinary religious believer follows the conven- 
tional observances of his country made for him by others, while ““‘we must make 
search rather for the original experiences which were the pattern-setters to all this 
mass of suggested feeling and imitated conduct.” 

Among the preliminary considerations which James takes into account is 
that of the relation in which religion stands to physical and neurological conditions. 
The truth and value of religious experiences cannot be denied or proved on the 
basis of their author’s neurotic constitution any more than this can be done with 
the sciences and the industrial arts. Logic and experiment should furnish the 
tests in all cases. “Immediate luminousness, in short, philosophical reasonableness 
and moral helpfulness are the only available criteria.” 

Religion is conceived as having two distinct phases, the institutional and the 
more personal and inner aspect. It is the latter which is here treated—“ personal 
religion pure and simple.” 

The two main varieties of this personal religious experience of which James 
treats are those of healthy-mindedness and of the sin-sick soul. The religion of 
healthy-mindedness is illustrated by those happy, buoyant persons possessing 
souls of the “sky-blue tint,” untroubled by a depressing sense of sin. Emerson, 
Theodore Parker, and Edward Everett Hale are of this type. Many individuals 
of the unitarian and liberal Protestant faith have displayed this quality. They 
have been called the “‘once-born”’ souls. ‘They are optimists with a temperament 
“organically weighted on the side of cheer.” Walt Whitman is a supreme example. 

This religion of healthy-mindedness includes two classes, the voluntary and 
the involuntary optimists. With some people it is constitutional and an overflow 
of natural good spirits. With others it is a chosen and a deliberately maintained 
attitude. When once adopted this cheerful way of life quickly gathers to itself 
many justifications and produces aversions to the unhappy moods. They are 
painful, mean, and ugly. “What can be more base and unworthy than the pining, 
puling, mumping mood, no matter by what outward ills it may have been en- 
gendered? What is more injurious to others?” Liberalism has embodied this 
protest in its aversion to the doctrines of human depravity and of hell-fire. The 
idea of evolution has produced another group which sees in the doctrine of general 
meliorism and progress a new basis for religious optimism. The mind-cure move- 
ment is a third instance of this attitude and a more important one. It is also 
called ““New Thought.” The doctrinal sources which have contributed to mind- 
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cure are the four Gospels, New England transcendentalism, Berkeleyan idealism, 
spiritism, popular-science evolutionism, and Hinduism. But the most character- 
istic feature is the deliberate adoption of a healthy-minded attitude. It has been 
attained by individuals who supposed themselves incapable of it, and has produced 
regeneration and restoration to a remarkable degree. The spread of the move- 
ment is attributed to its practical results and to the practical temper of the Ameri- 
can people, whose only original contribution to religion, according to James, is to 
be seen in these therapeutic cults. These cults do not emphasize so much the 
philosophy of evil as practical methods of dealing with it. They do not worry over 
it as a “mystery” or as a “problem,”’ but forbid one to think of or recognize it as 
a reality. Their methods are those of suggestion. 

The sick souls take evil much more seriously and refuse to believe that it can 
be dealt with by mere assertion of its being illusory. The despair of life arises 
from different causes with different people. With some, as with Toistoy, it is a 
sense of disillusionment regarding life itself. With others, Bunyan for example, 
the troubles arise from one’s temperament and misfortune. ‘He was a typical 
case of the psychopathic temperament, sensitive of conscience to a diseased degree, 
beset by doubts, fears, and insistent ideas, and a victim of verbal automatisms, 
both motor and sensory.”” To such persons our refined optimisms and moral 
consolations do not seem adequate, and therefore James wonders whether the 
“coarser religions, revivalistic, orgiastic, with blood and miracles and super- 
natural operations, may possibly never be displaced.” 

This diremption of the world for the melancholy spirits is expressed in a 
divided self, the conflict between the natural man and the spiritual. It is impos- 
sible for these to regard the overcoming of the bitterness and poignancy of sin 
as a process of growth or of simple adjustment of any kind. The struggles of 
remorse and helplessness produce the sense of a divided self. To overcome this. 
division a second birth is needed. ‘There are two lives, the natural and the 
spiritual, and we must lose the one before we can participate in the other.” The 
experiences of these deep alienations and discords are cited in numerous quotations 
full of passionate longing and aspiration. Saint Augustine is a striking example 
with his half-pagan, half-Christian inheritance, and his restless search for peace 
and purity. His higher wishes lack just that “last acuteness, that touch of explo- 
sive intensity, of dynamogenic quality that enables them to burst their shell, and 
make irruption efficaciously into life.” Sometimes the actual sins are not at all 
commensurate with the violence of the emotional upheaval. It is pointed out that 
the resolution of the conflict is not always in the direction of religious unification. 
Occasionally it is on the side of incredulity and not infrequently toward license. 
Again, it may take a new channel, such as love or ambition or patriotic devotion. 
In any of these ways a certain firmness and equilibrium may succeed the period 
of storm and stress. Accounts are given of such “counter-conversions” from 
orthodoxy to infidelity and of sudden change to avarice. 

Conversion is the achievement of unity in the direction of religious ideals 
after the strain and perplexity of doubt and depression. It may come gradually 
or at a stroke, the varieties of experience appearing in these cases with as marked 
contrast as between the once-born types and the twice-born types themselves. 
The psychology of association of ideas provides explanation for the differences. 
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We are constantly undergoing changes of the self when we pass from the set of 
ideas which belong to one set of interests, such as professional work, to those which 
are characteristic of recreation. The transition is more radical when a man 
changes one vocation for another, as when a printer becomes a traveling salesman. 
And the transformation is of a still deeper kind when one surrenders the habits of 
a care-free pleasure-seeker for a settled, strenuous pursuit of learning or social 
service. The center of emotional excitement changes. The hot-spot of the mind 
shifts. In the wavering and divided self this shift alternates back and forth 
between the contrasted poles of interest. In conversion it goes over to the 
religious ideas and lies there in‘that system permanently. ‘The habitual center 
of personal energy” is established in the system of religious ideas and activities. 
Just how this occurs psychology cannot fully explain either in religion or in any 
of the more commonplace events of daily life. The influences which bring 
the change may be subconscious and they may work by slow mutations or by 
sudden culminations of energy. Some individuals are by temperament and 
training impervious to such influences and cannot attain a pronounced conversion 
experience. In the presence of the religious appeals some persons find them- 
selves “‘frozen,”’ others are “anaesthetic,” “deficient in the category of sensibility.” 
Types of conversion are also likened to the different ways of recalling forgotten 
names. At times the result can be secured by working for it. Again, no effort 
seems of any avail, and one succeeds better by just giving up the attempt and 
allowing the name to pop into the mind of its own accord. Conversions are of these 
two kinds. {They may be attained by the direct quest, but they may come inde- 
pendently of it. 

The phenomena of the subconscious, the discovery of which James character- 
izes as the most important step forward that occurred in psychology during his 
time, are employed in this analysis. This “ultra-marginal’’ field is the source 
of incursions into the ordinary field of consciousness in ways that appear most 
marvelous to the subject of them. This helps to explain cases of sudden con- 
version. No objection should be made to such explanation since the test of the 
value of conversion cannot consist in the manner of it, but only in its “fruits 
for life.” This is not to deny that the experience is momentous for the subject 
of it. “A small man’s salvation will always be a great salvation and the greatest 
of all facts for him.” Backslidings and relapses are psychological facts common 
to religious converts and to all other sorts of converts. “Men lapse from every 
level’’—from love as well as from religious enthusiasm. 

“Saintliness” is the title chosen for the discussion of the fruits of religion. 
The marks of saintliness are the feeling of being in a wider life than that of this 
world’s selfish little interests and a conviction of the existence of an Ideal Power; 
a sense of immediate relation with it and of surrender to it; elation and freedom; 
a shifting of the emotional center toward loving affections. The practical con- 
sequences are: asceticism, strength of soul, purity, and charity, each of which 
James illustrates by abundant quotations from the lives of the saints. The value 
of each of these qualities is assessed. In a closing chapter brief consideration is 
given to sacrifice, confession, prayer, and inspiration. Interesting comparisons 
are made between the Protestant and the Catholic religions, as to their wealth 
of motive, aesthetic qualities, and adaptation to the many sides of human nature. 
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Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals, by Davenport, represents a new develop- 
ment in the field of the psychology of religion. It deals with the same general . 
phenomena as the earlier works, the phenomena of conversion, but employs a 
social point of view and a corresponding method. The book presents an interest- 
ing and informing illustration of the new light which social psychology may throw 
upon religious problems after the best mpereanetives of individualistic psychology 
have made their investigations. 

Religious revivals are studied together with related social movements, such 
as lynching mobs and political revolutions. Three social laws are stated which 
are at work in all three. The first is that social action originates among people 
who have least inhibitory control. The plan of action may not have had this 
origin, but the execution of it is likely to be due to the response of impulsive indi- 
viduals. John Brown’s raid, the storming of the Bastile, and the Crusades are 
cited as examples. The second is the law of spread. “Impulsive social action 
tends, through imitation, to extend and intensify in geometrical progression.” 
The spread of early Christianity illustrates this law. Household conversions 
were common. The rise of a revival in the United States, in 1857, started by one 
man, Jeremiah C. Lanphier, in New York, extended to the entire country. Certain 
physical and mental conditions are thought to predispose to this emotionalism, 
such as sudden changes of climate from summer to winter and monotonous 
topography. Instinctive fear tends to induce sympathetic movements. The 
revivals of New England early in the eighteenth century, and those in Kentucky a 
century later, had a fear environment, “‘fear of starvation, of wild beasts, and 
savages.” Difficulty of communication and general illiteracy predispose to 
emotionalism, which is further stimulated by the massing of people in great 
companies, as in the camp meetings of those days. 

Illustrations of the crowd movements are found in the Indian ghost-dance, the 
religion of the American negro, the Scotch-Irish revival in Kentucky in 1800. Of 
the Cane Ridge camp meeting, Davenport says that nothing was lacking to stir to 
its profoundest depths the imagination and emotion of this great throng of men, 
women, and children. “It was at night that the most terrible scenes were wit- 
nessed, when the camp fires blazed in a mighty circle around the vast audience of 
pioneers bowed in devotion. Beyond was the blackness of the primeval forest, 
above the night wind and the foliage and the stars. As the darkness deepened, 
the exhortations of the preachers became more fervent and impassioned, their 
picturesque prophecies of doom more lurid and alarming, the volume of song 
burst all bonds of guidance and control, and broke again and again from the 
throats of the people, while over all, at intervals, there rang out the shout of 
ecstasy, the sob, and the groan.” Various automatisms appeared among the 
crowds and, their natural cause not being understood, they were ascribed to super- 
natural influence. The “falling” exercise, in which persons seemed to be struck 
down, the “jerks,” the “barking” exercise, the “holy laugh,” and other phe- 
nomena of the kind were common and contagious. Hallucinations, trances, 
speaking with tongues, and many other extravagances occurred. Under such 
circumstances it is obvious that the conversions are in large part due to sug- 
gestion and hypnotism. The preacher insists on concentration of attention and 
quiet, his vocabulary is replete with vivid imagery, and the sign of acceptance is 
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simply that of raising the hand or rising or going forward. Effective use is made 
of stirring music at the psychological moment when the suggestion is at its height 
and a decisive sign is sought. 

The better understanding of these occurrences has been accompanied with 
a discriminating estimate of the effects in the lives of many who were subject to 
them. The recognition of the legitimate place of emotion and passion in relation 
to reflection and practical conduct gains from such a study. Davenport holds 
that the passional in religion will never be overthrown. “Even the primitive 
and instinctive emotions themselves do not perish; they are only rationalized 
and socialized.” An important tendency in evangelism in America is seen in the 
changes which have appeared in the sermons since the days of Jonathan Edwards. 
He appealed to the motive of fear and swept his hearers with storms of emotion. 
Charles G. Finney rejected the extreme Calvinism of Edwards, with its doctrine of 
total depravity, and vehemently championed the free moral agency of man, but 
he still employed the emotion of fear in the most dramatic manner. 

It was Dwight L. Moody who emancipated popular revivalism from irrational 

fear. He magnified the love and self-sacrifice of the gospel. In more recent 
revivals there is a tendency to represent religion as the champion of moral reforms 
in which the converts are to be enlisted. 

One general criticism of this book should be made from the standpoint of the 
latest works on the primitive mind. A book like Boas’ The Mind of Primitive Man 
will be of great service to those interested in the subject. Boas would say that 
primitive man does not lack mental control and inhibition, but that he exhibits 
these in different ways than does civilized man. In the chase and in battle he 
displays persistence, fortitude, and amazing patience and endurance. He is not 
so much lacking in mentality as he is in the interests, organization, and technique 
of modern man. 

Miss Burr’s Religious Confessions and Confessants is another important new 
addition to this literature. Her book is a survey of the confessional writings 
of various religions in different ages and faiths. The selection of material was 
determined by the presence of a definite religious emotion and by the fact that it 
was first-hand. In other words, the documents chosen were religious and they 
were personal. There are included, besides formal autobiography, records from 
journals, day books, diaries, intimate letters, as well as extracts from philosophical 
disquisitions and theological apologia. The study is inductive, using what is 
known in law as the case system. The author points out that in a study of this 
kind it is difficult yet necessary to maintain an impartial and thoroughly scientific 
attitude, and the reader will feel that she has succeeded in doing this. 

The general plan of the book is to discuss the impulse toward confession, and 
the faculty of introspection; to analyze the records and relate them to the groups 
and sects from which they have emanated; and finally to classify the data under 
separate heads to show the progress of religious experience. 

The impulse to confession is found to be a common trait of human nature. It 
is just the familiar phenomenon in its simplest terms which characterizes man as 
a member of society. The individual lives in a warm and intimate social medium 
and tends to communicate his inmost thoughts to those who are nearest him. 
The depth and vitality of religious companionship both with the spiritual powers 
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above and with one’s fellow-man may be seen in this very fact of constant conversa- 
tion with them in the way of prayer and ordinary discourse. St. Augustine gave 
currency to the confessional within the church by his own voluminous and frank 
recitals of his varied experiences. Indeed, so full and unrestrained an unveiling 
of his inner life has at times presented a difficulty to the church. Some have 
claimed that his “confessions” are not really autobiographical and were never 
intended by the author to be so understood. Modern psycho-analysis of the 
Freudian type has shown that such confessions are sources of great relief to the 
subject and are often the beginning of health and happiness. It does not mean 
among religious people that the converted man who confesses his sins has led a 
worse life than his neighbors, but only that he is now able to recognize it as evil. 
They of course tend to be more in favor in periods when religion is regarded as 
most individualistic. 

The habit of introspection in religion was largely due to the influence of 
Christianity, which gave a new value to the individual and to his inner states 
and disposition. Such attitudes scarcely appear in primitive religions and are 
strikingly absent from Greek life. No doubt at certain periods in the history of 
Christianity they have become morbid and repulsive, but the advantages of normal 
and recurrent self-examination are now recognized as necessary phases of self- 
criticism and moral growth. It is only with the development of a more adequate 
psychology and technique for practice and guidance that introspection obtains its 
proper checks and tests. The author has utilized for her purpose an imposing 
array of great names in literature and philosophy. Al-Ghazzali, Descartes, Kant, 
Nietzsche, Dante, Montaigne, Rousseau, Byron, Emerson, Amiel, Oscar Wilde, 
and many others of their times and spiritual kinship are discussed. 

An important feature of this investigation is that it recognizes the social 
setting and relation of the confessants and indicates the group likenesses between 
them. The particular groups whose members are especially studied are the 
Gottesfreunde, in fourteenth-century Germany; the English Quakers around 
George Fox; the English Methodists around John Wesley; the Scottish 
seventeenth-century Pietists; the French Port-Royalists, and the American 
Mormons. Group contagion is noted in all of these, in spite of loud protests of 
entire originality. Mysticism is a fertile field for these introspective studies, and 
nowhere is the sense of independence more vigorously asserted, though an objective 
inquiry shows here also a very evident influence of social contagion and of the 
imitation of striking personalities. 

This elaborate and erudite work, extending through five hundred closely 
printed pages, will be regarded by many as having one of its greatest values as a 
guide to the original sources of confessional literature. It is a difficult question 
to know how to balance the presentation of documents and their interpretation. 
In this case the quotations are relatively short and scrappy. In this respect the 
book is in contrast to that of James which we have reviewed. He was lavish in the 
reproduction of experiences and it added an intense, living quality to his work. 
In Miss Burr’s book one often wishes for a larger sample of the case in immediate 
relation to the discussion. 

The total impression which the author gains from her studies with reference 
to the fortunes of religion during its history is that it is becoming more rational 
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and practical. What she seems to mean by the “religious instinct,” although that 
term has largely disappeared from scientific use, is the selective activity by which 
we choose higher and higher symbols to supersede those which we have discarded. 
“The work of the courageous rationalist—who today is the only idealist—is but 
begun.” In the future “religious doctrine will not be founded on horror, but 
on beauty; not on fear, but on security; not on wild revelations to a few, but on 
hope and constructive ethics to the many. It will teach its followers, through 
science, how better to fight the battle with their brute selves.” 


THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


BY J. M. POWIS SMITH 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 


LITERATURE 


[Those who desire to conduct classes or to have this course in separate form can 
secure it from the AMERICAN INsTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Cuicaco, at twenty-five cents for the course of five months. Leaders of classes will 
also be provided with a series of programs and suggestions, as well as lists of reference 
books, upon reporting classes to the INsTITUTE.] 


STUDY II 


THE SERVANT OF JEHOVAH 


In our last study we recalled that in 586 B.c. the Hebrew nation went into exile 
in Babylonia, following the capture and destruction of the city of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon (II Kings 24:18—25:21). 

The prophet to whom we owe the idea of the “Servant of Jehovah” was living 
in Babylonia after many years of exile and preaching therefore to a people who 
were profoundly discouraged. His utterances are found in Isa., chaps. 40-55, 
and are among the most eloquent of the Old Testament.' Isa. 44:28—45:1 will 
tell you that Cyrus, the Medean conqueror of Babylon in 538 B.c., was in the mind 
of the writer, and this fact fixes the date of the book. The Jews in Babylonia were 
looking forward at this time to the coming of another couqueror, and had little 
knowledge of what their fate might be. The state of mind of the people to whom 
the prophet preached may be easily imagined. 

First day.—§ 18. Read Isa. 41:1-4, 8-16 and note how the prophet argues 
with his hearers, and bids them not to be downcast and hopeless. He sees a 


t The earlier chapters of this book are the speeches of a prophet living in Jerusalem 
more than one hundred years before its fall. 
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great possibility in the coming of this new conqueror. He even sets himself the 
task of demonstrating to his people the certainty of coming speedy deliverance. 

Second day.—Read Isa. 40:1-5, g-11 and note the triumphant tone of the 
prophet’s message. 

Third day.—§ 19. But how shall Jehovah bring about this wonderful deliver- 
ance? Read Isa. 40:12-17 and observe how beautifully the prophet sets forth 
the thought of Jehovah’s omnipotence. The bearing of this view of Jehovah upon 
the prophet’s and the people’s problems is of course direct and immediate. 
Jehovah is powerful enough to bring to pass his will. 

Fourth day.—Read also Isa. 40: 22-26, which presents the same thought upon 
the basis of a different aspect of the creative activity. 

Fifth day.—§ 20. Read Isa. 40:27-31 and note that the prophet bases his 
confidence in Jehovah, not only upon his omnipotence, but upon his omniscience. 
He is all-powerful, and his understanding of Israel and her needs and possibilities 
is absolute. He will ask nothing that Israel through his power cannot perform. 
Though small and weak, Israel may be made equal to the greatest tasks. 

Sixth day.—§ 21. Read Isa. 40:18-20 and note how the power of Jehovah 
is emphasized by contrasting it with the helplessness of idols, the gods of Babylon. 

Seventh day.—Re-read the whole of chap. 40 in order that you may more fully 
appreciate the beauty as well as the force of the prophet’s appeal, and picture its 
effect upon those who listened to it or read it. 

Eighth day.—Read Isa. 44:10-20, particularly considering the fine ironical 
vein in which the prophet satirizes the futility of idolatry. Remember that the 
Babylonians had been a successful and conquering nation. Who was responsible ? 
Was it not the gods of Babylon, these same stone and wooden images which the 
people saw around them? So the captive Jews would reason. 

Ninth day.—§ 22. But it is not enough for Israel to know that Jehovah 
is all-powerful and all-wise: she must know that he is loving too. Read Isa. 
49:14-16, in which the prophet presents in most convincing terms the thought 
that Jehovah loves Israel so profoundly that he can by no possibility overlook 
her interests. 

Tenth day.—Read Isa. 54:6-10, where the prophet represents Jehovah as 
reassuring Israel of his love and promising her deliverance from all her troubles. 

Eleventh day.—§ 23. But Israel may say, “If Jehovah loves us and always has 
loved us, as you maintain, why has he permitted such disasters to come upon us, 
and why are we still suffering ?”’ It is necessary for the prophet to solve this prob- 
lem if his word of hope and encouragement is to find any acceptance with his 
hearers. His answer to this question finds expression in his teaching concerning 
the “Servant of Jehovah.” Read Isa. 41:8-10, noting that Jehovah’s servant 
is here identified with Israel herself. 

Twelfth day.—Read 42:18-22 and note that the “servant” is again defined as 
Israel. Observe particularly vs. 22 and consider in the light of this identification 
of the servant the significance of the prophet’s discourse on the servant in vss. 
18-22. Read also 44:1, 2, 21 again, observing the equivalence of the terms Jacob, 
Israel, and “‘my servant.’’ The passages thus far considered, with other passages 
of: like significance, furnish the key to the meaning of the phrase “Servant of 
Jehovah” throughout Isa., chaps. 40-55. 
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Thirteenth day.—§ 24. The heart of this prophet’s teaching regarding the 
“Servant of Jehovah” is found in four passages which we shall now consider in their 
order as follows: 42:1-4; 49:1-6; 50:4-9; 52:13—53:12. Read 42:1-4, the 
first of these passages, noting the intimate personal fellowship which Jehovah 
recognizes as existing between him and his servant. Read the same passage again 
from the point of view of the servant’s mission. Is not the servant’s task here 
conceived of as that of a foreign missionary going forth to the nations of the world 
as the representative of Jehovah, Israel’s God? There is nothing in this passage 
to suggest the possibility of any other identification of the servant than that 
which we have discovered elsewhere. 

Fourteenth day.—Indeed, it appears that the very terms applied in 42:1-4 
to the servant are elsewhere associated with Israel. Read, for example, 41:10, 
noting the phrase “‘I will uphold thee,” applied to Israel, even as the phrase “whom 
I uphold” in 42:1 is applied to the servant. For the phrase “my chosen”’ com- 
pare 41:8, 43:20, and 45:4, in all of which the phrase is applied to Israel. For the 
idea “put my spirit upon him” compare 43:3. See also 44:1-3, in which Jehovah 
says that he will pour his spirit upon the seed of Israel. 

Fifteenth day.—§ 25. In the second servant passage, 49:1-6, notice the use 
of the word Israel in vs. 3 as again definitely identifying the content of the term 
“Servant of Jehovah.” But notice that vss. 5, 6, as they are found in the English 
Bible, seem to render impossible the interpretation of the servant as Israel. 
However, in the judgment of sound scholarship a better translation of these 
verses would run as follows: ‘And now Jehovah who formed me from the womb 
to be his servant says that he will bring back Jacob again to himself, and that 
Israel shall be gathered unto him (for I am honorable in the eyes of Jehovah, and 
my God has become my strength); yea, he says, since thou art my servant, it is 
too light a thing that I should raise up the tribes of Jacob, and restore the preserved 
of Israel, and so I will give thee for a light to the gentiles that thou mayest be 
my salvation to the ends of the earth.” 

Sixteenth day.—Re-read 49:1-6 with the new translation suggested above for 
vss. 5, 6, and observe that the function of the nation Israel is again set forth as 
that of making the nations of the world at large acquainted with Israel’s God. 
Read again vss. 3, 4, and consider Israel’s state of mind as she looks back upon her 
past and realizes that her history apparently counts for naught. It is as an offset 
to that state of mind that vss. 5, 6 present the magnificent task of Israel as Jehovah’s 
missionary to the world. 

Seventeenth day.—§ 26. Read now the third servant passage, Isa. 50:4-9. 
Observe that the word servant does not appear in this passage, but, in view of its 
spirit and of its style and content, scholars are unanimous in regarding it as setting 
forth again the thought of the “Servant of Jehovah.” Read again vss. 5, 6, 7, 
noting how Israel looks back upon her past reviewing the long history of oppression 
and disaster, but turns from this toward the future with full confidence in Jehovah, 
assured in mind that she will not be put to shame. 

Eighteenth day.—§ 27. In taking up the fourth passage, 52:13—53:12, 
we come to one of the most famous and most misunderstood passages of the entire 
Old Testament. Read the whole passage carefully and note that there is in it all 
no sufficient reason to be found for applying the statements here made to any 
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other figure than the nation of Israel. To be sure the nation, as in the other 
passages, is greatly idealized. The prophet is really portraying Israel as a pro- 
phetic nation among the other nations of the world. 

Nineteenth day.—Read again 52:13-15 and note that the thought here is that 
of the exaltation of Israel. We do not rightly interpret this passage when we 
speak of it as dealing with the suffering servant. 

Twentieth day—Read 52:11, 12 and see that the climax of the long passage 
comes back to the keynote with which the passage started, the glorification and 
triumph of the servant. Turn again to vss. 13-15 of the preceding chapter and 
see in the margin that the term “deal wisely” really means “prosper,”’ and instead 
of “sprinkle many nations,” it is better to translate “startle many nations.’’ The 
thought of these verses is that the lot of the servant will be so suddenly and 
marvelously transformed as to make the nations of the earth and their rulers 
stand in awe-stricken silence, amazed at what they see. 

Twenty-first day.—Read 53:1-3, in which the nations of the world are repre- 
sented as speaking and as describing the past history of Israel. Incidentally it 
should be observed that in this entire passage the experience of suffering is looked 
upon as lying in the past. The future holds for the servant nothing but glory. 

Twenty-second day.—Read 53: 4-6, in which the nations of the world still speak 
and give expression to their realization that the sufferings of Israel were borne, 
not primarily because of Israel’s own sins, but rather because of the sins of the 
nations themselves. These verses, be it carefully noted, contain the great contri- 
bution of the “Servant of Jehovah” passages to the problem of the suffering 
of the righteous as interpreted by this prophet. Re-read vss. 4-6, observing that 
two aspects of Israel’s suffering are here emphasized. First, the fact that it was 
vicarious, that is, in the place of others, as we have seen; and, secondly, the great 
teaching that Israel’s suffering has redemptive value. That is to say, that the 
nations of the world are represented as having been so stirred and touched by the 
realization that the Israel whom they have despised has after all been suffering in 
their place, that there is wrought in them a complete change of heart. They 
are brought to repentance and confession, and to recognition that after all the 
God of Israel is the world’s God. 

Twenty-third day.—Read 53: 7-9, in which the prophet himself again takes up 
the discourse. He here idealistically reviews the story of Israel’s sufferings and 
her attitude during that suffering. We shall probably represent the text of vs. 8 
more accurately by rendering in place of the present text, “‘For the transgression of 
my people to whom the stroke was due,” as follows, “For their transgression was 
he smitten to the death.”” Observe that the death and the grave referred to here 
indicate the end of the Hebrew nation and the carrying away into captivity in 
Babylon. 

Twenty-fourth day.—Read_53:10-12, in which the prophet still speaks, setting 
forth Jehovah’s purpose in all this suffering and his ultimate aim for Israel. Note 
particularly vs. 11, in which the prophet, again in Jehovah’s name, reverts to the 
thought that the knowledge of Israel’s sufferings is to work effectively in bringing 
righteousness to the nations of the earth. In the phrase “justify many,” or “‘make 
many righteous, ’’ we must understand vss. 10 and 11 as referring, not to the future 
of the exiled Israel, but rather to a future which, at the time that the prophet was 
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speaking, already lay in the past. We get more easily the point of view if we sub- 
stitute in vss. 10 and 11 the verb “should” for the verb “shall” throughout. 
That is to say, it was Jehovah’s purpose in subjecting Israel to punishment, that 
after it was all past he should see his sin; he should prolong his days; the pleasure 
of Jehovah should prosper in his hand; he should see the travail of his soul, and 
should be satisfied; by knowledge of him should many be justified, and he should 
bear their iniquities. It is interesting to note that though this teaching of the 
vicarious or substitutionary character of suffering has played a very large part in 
Christian thinking, apparently it was without effect upon the later development 
of Hebrew thought. In these chapters only does the thought of vicarious suffering 
appear in the Old Testament, and it will, of course, be borne in mind that the 
vicarious suffering is national in character rather than individual. 

Twenty-fifth day.—§ 28. It was inevitable that Christian thought should 
ultimately come to interpret the ‘Servant of Jehovah” passages as originally in- 
tended to foretell the suffering and death of Jesus of Nazareth. Read Matt. 
12:7-21, and observe that, already in that early stage of Christian thinking, the 
writer interprets Isa. 42:1-4 as applicable to the experience of Jesus. The task 
of our prophet, however, was that of meeting a crucial situation. If the Israel of 
his day was to have any future, she must in some way or other be filled with hope 
in order that she might be ready to lay hold of her opportunity when it came. 

Twenty-sixth day.—§ 29. What the future held in store for Israel in the mind 
of this prophet may be seen by reading such a passage as 41: 10-20. 

Twenty-seventh day.—Read also 51:9-23. It was such hopes as these, which 
sprang up ever anew in the hearts and minds of great prophets, that kept suffering 
Israel from abjectly yielding to the repeated blows of an apparently unfeeling fate. 

Twenty-eighth day.—§ 30. Consider how the idea that suffering may bring 
inspiration and insight to others than the sufferer himself was supremely realized 
in the life and death of Jesus. Was not Jesus’ whole experience full of sug- 
gestiveness along these lines? 

Twenty-ninth day.—Is not the thought that Israel lived, not for herself alone, 
but for the larger world as a whole, a thought which finds its best illustration in the 
life of Jesus, the mainspring of action in the life of modern Christianity ? 

Thirtieth day.—§ 31. Is there not a suggestion of perennial value in this 
prophetic interpretation of the experience of Israel? Are not many experiences 
of suffering illuminated when they are considered from the point of view, not of a 
too narrowly personal and individualistic interest, but rather from that of the 
larger social order and world-life? It is not safe to be too self-centered. A life 
filled with the thought of service will not dwell overmuch upon its own limitations. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES IN 
THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING IN 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


BY GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN 


The passages which are under consideration this month are replete with sug- 
gestions for discussion and practical application to modern situations. Wherever 
it seems advisable, therefore, it is hoped that the leader will throw aside the pro- 
gtams suggested and substitute for them such practical plans as seem to him better. 
It would be well to present at one of the meetings, however, a map study which 
would give a clear idea of the social and political aspects of the world-changes 
that were taking place at the time when the speeches to be considered were uttered. 
There is always significance in world-changes, and in the present conflict of nations 
we are particularly interested in themes of this sort. Programs might be as 
follows: 

PROGRAM I 

1. Babylon immediately prior to the coming of Cyrus. 

2. Changes in the religious views of Israel which might have been expected as 
a result of long absence from Palestine and partial absorption in the Babylonian 
life. 

3. The necessity for the revival of the hope of a return to Palestine if the 
nation was to survive; the method of the prophet who undertook to rouse that 


4. Reading: The speeches concerning the idol gods of Babylon. 
Discussion: Does the present European war have in it any suggestion as 
to the dependence of God upon human co-operation in the preservation of nations ? 


PROGRAM II 

1. The conquests and policies of Cyrus the Great. 

2. The religious teaching concerning Israel contained in the “Servant of 
Jehovah” passages. 

3. The specific teaching of the greatest of these passages, 52:13—53:12, 
followed by the reading of the passage. 

4. Vicarious suffering; its meaning, the extent of its presence in the life of 
nature and humanity. 

Discussion: To whom are the greatest satisfactions of vicarious suffering, 
to him who suffers or to him who is redeemed by the suffering ? 


REFERENCE READING 
In addition to the books suggested in the study of last month consult 
Skinner’s commentary on Isaiah 40-66, in The Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges, McFadyen’s in The Bible for Home and School, and especially Vol. II on 
Isaiah in the Expositor’s Bible, by George Adam Smith. For more detailed infor- 
mation concerning Cyrus consult the Encyclopaedia Britannica and the best 
ancient histories. 
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